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How DOES THE EDITOR KNOW what kinds of stories 
please its readers, and which of its authors have 
- the widest and most enthusiastic followings? Con- 
tributors sometimes wonder if the editors do know. 
An opportunity to view the situation from the other 
side of the fence would prove enlightening to many 
of these doubters. For the editor has many effi- 
cent ways of checking up the reader response to 
individual contributions. 

First of all, there are the spontaneous letters of 
appreciation or criticism that come in on every 
mail. Perhaps only one in a hy dred, or even one 
a thousand, readers will vuluntarily write to 
the magazine praising or condemning its contents, 
| but these letters are representative. They indicate 
the sentiment of the ninety-nine or more who do 
Met take the trouble to write, and the editor knows 
‘ftom them which types of material and which 
authors aroused the greatest interest. Even in a 
Magazine of limited field like THe Autuor & 
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JourNnatist, there are enough such letters each 
month to indicate clearly what articles rang the 
bell. We know, for example, that Richard A. 
Martinsen’s article in the July issue brought an 
exceptional number of letters declaring it to be 
the best ever. Mr. Martinsen received close to a 
hundred “fan” letters from. this one article. A 
similar response followed Arthur E. Scott's arti- 
cle in the August issue. This confirms our judg- 
ment that writers who are actually “working in 
their shirt-sleeves” like to learn from the editors 
themselves the standards that govern the selection 
of stories. We had discovered this already from 
the response to articles from A. H. Bittner, Ralph 
R. Perry, and other editors who are actively buy- 
ing manuscripts. Warren Hastings Miller is a 
contributor who seems practically “sure-fire” with 
AvutHor & JourNALIsT readers. Months after 
some of his articles appeared, we received letters 
from highly successful authors mentioning that 
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they had cut out his articles and were keeping them 
at hand for frequent reference. Needless to say, 
a manuscript from one of these contributors finds 
a warm welcome here when it falls from the post- 
man’s hands. 

To stimulate expressions from readers, and 
thereby gain a more thoroughly representative 
opinion, a good many of the all-fictions now pub- 
lish voting blanks on which readers are asked to 
indicate their choice of stories in an issue. Not 
infrequently the result of this vote makes or breaks 
a writer. We know of writers who have been 
asked to discontinue a series over which the edi- 
tors were quite enthusiastic. “To our surprise, the 
first story of this series failed to bring any re- 
action from our readers,” runs a typical letter. 
On the other hand, the reaction to an isolated 
story may result in the request that it be developed 
into a series. 

Another method of checking up is by the news- 
stand sales. Representatives of the magazines are 
constantly traveling about, visiting the individual 
news dealers and talking with them. They learn 
that a lot of people bought a certain issue because 
it contained a story by So-and-so; or that various 
criticisms were made. These representatives send 
detailed reports covering their findings to the pub- 
lishing headquarters, and the reports are carefully 
summarized and analyzed. Sometimes they show 
that the reaction of one section of the country is 
entirely different from the reaction in another sec- 
tion. 

Total circulation figures also are a barometer. 
If the sale of a certain issue jumps beyond the 
normal, or if it slumps, the publisher and editor 
try to ascertain the reason—and usually they are 
successful. A variation of 40,000 or more sales in 
two successive months is not unusual. A story by 
some well-known author with a following often 
swells the circulation of the magazine many thou- 
sand copies. Naturally, this author draws a pre- 
mium rate for his offerings. 

Sometimes an exhaustive questionnaire is sent 
out by the magazine to its readers. Mary Bots- 
ford Charlton, for fifteen years fiction editor of 
The People’s Home Journal, described the results 
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INGLORIOUS BUT NOT MUTE 


By Exias LirperMAN 


IS mood was idly namby-pambic 
When he began in safe iambic ; 


of such an investigation of readers’ wants in an 
interview in the New York Sun of July 24th. 
“Out of thirty-four hundred letters received this 
month alone in reply to the questionnaire, we can 
gauge the great interest taken in clean fiction with 
a constructive message,” Mrs. Charlton comments, 
“T believe writers are wisest who avoid inconse- 
quential themes and build their stories upon a con- 
structive basis; but by that I don’t mean propa- 
ganda stories. Action and dialogue are essential— 
a maundering style doesn’t get anywhere. As Poe 
said in his tribute to Hawthorne: ‘A great story- 
writer never swerves aside from the truth of the 
human heart.’ ” 

A similar questionnaire sent to readers of The 
American Mercury naturally would bring a differ- 
ent class of reactions than those upon which Mrs. 
Charlton builds her summary. Each magazine tries 
to please the majority of its readers, and in doing 
so, it increases the number of that majority. From 
a cold, business’ standpoint, this is the aim behind 
the publication of that magazine. Writers who 
cavil at the poor judgment of editors might do well 
to consider that, even though the editor may be 
only human in qualifications, his “inside” position 
gives him an infinitely greater opportunity than 
any outsider could have to determine the likes or 
dislikes of readers. In forming an idea of the 
“lay of the land,” he stands in about the same re- 
lationship to a disgruntled contributor that a bal- 
loon passenger stands to a man on the ground. - 


READERS ARE ADVISED to preserve this issue of THE 
Avutuor & JourNaist for reference, as the 
Handy Market List of book publishers which it 
contains will not appear again until a year hence. 
The corrections and additions since the publication 
of a similar list in November, 1925, are extensive. 
The thanks of THE AutHor & JouRNALIST are ex- 
tended to the various publishing houses that co- 
operated so helpfully in bringing the information 
concerning their requirements down to date. 


NEXT MONTH-—-the usual quarterly publication of 
the Handy Market List of magazine markets, cor- 
rected up to the moment of going to press. 


Then, waxing stronger, with one stroke he 


Turned off to lines in hammered troche: 


This kept his peace of mind intact till 


The theme demanded feet of dactyl. 


But though his work met every test, 


His friends declared him an A pest. 
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Two Rules Only for Scribner’s 
Writers 


BY ALFRED S. DASHIELL 


Editorial Staff, Scribner's Magazine 


THE first admo- 
nition I would give 
those who wish to 
break into Scrib- 
Magazine is 
—be yourself. 
Forget that vou 
are writing for 
one of the quality 
group. Don’t try 
to be literary. Do 
your subject en- 
thusiastic 


and complete jus- 


tice by honest 
workmanship. 
What shall your 
subject be? Let us examine the magazine 
itself. Because of the fact that we publish 
only twelve times a year and have only 128 
pages of editorial contents each month, we 
cannot hold out great promise of a steady 
mcome to any one writer. We receive more 
than twelve thousand manuscripts a year and 
buy about one hundred. Approximately 
twenty per cent of the magazine is devoted 
to fiction, 

In those pages we strive to present the 
writer who is vigorous and original, who 
has something to say and the power to say 
it. Scribner's Magazine is a special field for 
the new writer, due to our policy of buying 
for quality and not for the name attached 
to the manuscript. Many of the best known 
Writers today had their first stories pub- 
lished in Scribner's. Since we publish only 
three or four stories a number (with the ex- 
‘eption of the August Fiction Number and 
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the Christmas Number, when we publish six 
or eight) we strive for variety. There is 
no “Scribner type” of story. Many writers, 
because they see a certain story in the maga- 
zine, conclude that we specialize in stories 
of that sort. They construct one on a sim- 
ilar pattern and are surprised and hurt when 
the well-known self-addressed envelope 
comes galloping home. We do not want 
the inspiration to come from anything you 
see in the Magazine. We want it to come 
from you, your knowledge, your experi- 
ence. We do not demand the “happy end- 
ing,’ nor do we go in for the slaughter- 
house school of fiction. Most of our stories 
are written by comparatively new writers 
who have not yet fallen victim to the spell 
of typewriter keys but still have time to live 
and observe. 


We rarely publish stories with foreign 
settings unless they are written by one who 
has lived abroad and knows his terrain well. 
We do not go in for plot for plot’s sake, nor 
art for art’s sake. Both are, as a rule, pret- 
ty barren. What we want is stories that 
have the atmosphere of reality and the 
breath of life in them. That doesn’t mean 
necessarily drab realism. The back-stairs 
and hall-bedroom story has been written. 
This doesn’t imply that fancy and imagin- 
ation are ruled out,, but it does mean that 
such stories must have a quality of reality 
which will carry the reader into the world 
of the story and keep him there. It means 
that there must be execution as well as con- 
ception. There is romance and high adven- 
ture in life and in real places—more of it 
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than most of us can ever put into a mythical 
kingdom or a South Sea isle. 


O much for fiction. It must be grounded 

in fact or idea. It must be sincerely 
worked out without particular regard for 
pattern or formula. It must have the feel- 
ing of reality and possibility about it. 

We have three departments in the maga- 
zine: “As I Like It,” by William Lyon 
Phelps; “The Field of Art,” by Royal Cor- 
tissoz, and “The Financial Situation,” by 
Alexander Dana Noyes. These men write 
their entire departments and are not looking 
for contributions, although Mr. Phelps en- 
joys and uses a great deal of comment from 
readers. These departments take care of 
books, art and finance. Notable additional 


articles on this subject, recently published, . 


are: “The Writing of Fiction,” by Edith 
Wharton; “A Critical Credo,” by Mary 
Colum, and “A Leader in New Japanese 
Art,” by Caroline Singer. They all, of 
course, have particular points to recommend 
them. Other departments in the magazine 
are: “Behind the Scenes,” notes on authors 
contributing to the number; “What You 
Think About It,” a forum for readers; 
“The Club Corner,” a department of refer- 
ence and program suggestions for clubs, 
which has recently included a new feature, 
“Interesting Things That Women Are Do- 
ing,” short articles on unusual activities of 
women’s organizations. The first depart- 
ment is written by a member of the staff and 
there is no remuneration for contributions 
to the other two. “The Club Corner’ is 
announcing in the October number a Crea- 
tive Work of America Contest open to 
members of clubs affiliated with the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Several 
prizes will be awarded. 

I have left to the last the discussion of the 
most important part of the magazine. Each 
month we publish ten or more articles on 
topics of general interest. Here is, for the 
writer, a fertile field not offered by the mag- 
azines devoted entirely to fiction. Often 
the writer of fiction has valuable material 
which will not resolve itself into a story. 
He should not forget that there is a market 
for interesting short articles on many sub- 
jects. We work several months in advance 
and require that an article be as good six 
months from the time it is accepted as it is 
on the day it is written. We are not a cur- 
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rent events magazine, but we are interested 
in articles commenting upon the more per- 
manent phases of our civilization. We can- 
not handle the usual type of travel article. 
That went out of date with the Grand Tour, 
The journalistic essay, based on passing ob- 
servation, say, of Indian customs, had bet- 
ter be sent elsewhere. But there is a place 
for the article which you have perhaps al- 
ways wanted to write, founded upon knowl- 
edge of conditions and places where your 
roots are deepest, pointing to something sig- 
nificant in our life today. 


ANY of our articles are written by 

authorities. I may mention such scien- 
tists as George Ellery Hale, Robert A. Mil- 
likan, Michael Pupin, and Edwin Grant 
Conklin, such statesmen and politicians as 
Senator Borah, Senator Bruce, and James 
Kerney, such engineers and adventurers 
as John Hays Hammond, such scholars as 
President Little of Michigan and President 
Hopkins of Dartmouth. 


Nevertheless, the magazine is always 
spiced with articles written by persons who 
are perhaps hitherto unknown, articles pre- 
senting a new point of view about familiar 
subjects, done briefly and pointedly. Perfect 
examples are furnished by two men who 
have been literary sensations in recent years: 
Will James, a cowboy who writes of the 
range, of horses and men, in the cowboy 
lingo, and Captain John W. Thomason, Jr., 
of the Marine Corps, whose crashing wart 
narratives have stirred both soldiers and 
critics. James writes “Western stuff,” but 
it is “Western stuff” of a different sort. 
It is so real that it_causes cattlemen and 
cowboys to write, sometimes in cramped,’ 
illiterate hand, telling us that here is the first 
man who writes of the range as it really is. 
Thomason writes “war stuff,” which was 
supposed to be taboo. But when “Fix Bay- 
onets!”’ appeared in the magazine we fe- 
ceived a flood of letters from service men 
singing the praises of the fighting marine 
who at last had written the real story of the 
war. Critics cheered, and men in the street 
chuckled because here was a regular fellow 
who beat the literary birds at their own 
game. . 

Thomason and James derived their ma- 
terial from the pulsing life about them and 
worked hard to make words and pictures 
say what they felt. We may include in this 
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group also Will Rose, editor of the news- 
paper in Cambridge Springs, Pa., a town of 
1600. His work is less exciting, perhaps, 
but more amusing and nearer to the experi- 
ence of most of us. He is writing a high- 
ly successful series of small-town articles. 
We have already published ‘The Small- 
Town Newspaper Divorces Its Party,” 
“Small-Town Banker Puts on Knickers,” 
and “Small-Town Gastronomy.” In_ the 
October number appears “The Passing of 
the Country Store.” In a short time will 
appear an article telling why he, a Cornell 
graduate with several years’ experience in 
metropolitan advertising and newspaper ex- 
perience, deliberately selected a small town 
in which to live and work. We have also 
purchased from him two short-stories, built 
around the people he knows. 


N. D. Marbaker, a Pennsylvania country 
doctor, has written “ILeaves From a Coun- 
try Doctor’s Notebook,” which is in reality 
a group of poignant short-stories done in 
five hundred words or so. We are publish- 
ing five of them in the October number. 


George S. Brooks, a police reporter, has 
done some exceedingly interesting crime 
stories in a new way. They are based on 
fact and have neither a master criminal nor 
a master detective as the hero. 


Kyle Crichton, who books a few shows as 
a side line to his regular job as representa- 
tive of the Albuquerque Civic Center, has 
written “Who Says the Road Show Is 
Dead?” Mr. Crichton has also written an 
excellent biographical sketch of the pictur- 
esque Zebulon Pike. The manager of an 
old-time “Opr’y house” contributes ‘The 


Passing of the One-Night Stand.” pro- 


fessor’s wife writes “Mr. and Mrs. Pro- 
fessor Look for a Job.” Another tells of 
“The Professor and His Wife.” The lady 
of a manse writes of life with a parson. 
Dorothy Pratt, a Providence newspaper 
woman, stirred by a reference to the disap- 
pearing clambake in Will Rose’s article on 
gastronomy, hastened to testify that the 
Rhode Island clambake was still flourishing. 
We do not usually buy an article written 
answer to one which appeared in the mag- 
azine, largely because we cannot publish it 
until several months after the original. 
What You Think About It” is for all such 
(isputes. This article, however, could 
stand on its own feet and was interesting 
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whether the reader had seen Rose's article 
or not. 

A minister who resigned his pulpit as a 
result of the fundamentalist furor looked 
back over his years of preaching and wrote 
two interesting articles: “Is the Preacher 
a Professional?” and “Is the Minister a 
Student?” A young chap conceived the 
idea that real estate developments were lead- 
ing to religious tolerance and put it into a 
brief article. 

HESE instances will give you an idea of 

the sort of material we can use. The 
field is almost limitless. The articles spring 
out of thought or experience. They are 
well-written and have humor and the human 
touch. I shall crib a phrase of Mr. Rose’s 
to clinch the point. A young friend asked 
hin how to become a magazine writer. 
Rose answered, “Do your stuff and pray 
hard.” Consider the “your” italicized. We 
want your stuff, not something done be- 
cause someone else has sold something like 
it. The very fact that we have published 
one article on a subject may keep us from 
buying another on the same subject. 


The manuscripts mentioned came in un- 
solicited and the authors weft hitherto un- 
known to us. Many people wonder whether 
a manuscript submitted in the usual routine 
way is read. We can assure you—and the 
cases cited prove it—that it is. A few 
write a letter outlining the idea first. Some- 
times this will save you trouble, for we can 
tell you that such an article would not in- 
terest us at this time. But we never order 
an article sight unseen. Much the best 
plan, it seems to me, is to write the article 
in the way you think it should be written 
and submit it. 


The second admonition to all who would 
write for Scribner’s is—be brief. We pub- 
lish at most only one serial a year. We 
rarely buy two- or three-part stories. We 
have only published plays by such people as 
Galsworthy, Meredith, and Rachel Crothers. 
If we use several articles by the same author 
each must be a complete unit without refer- 
ence to others in the group. , 

We cannot publish stories of more than 
seven thousand words. Some of our best 
articles run to only twenty-five hundred or 
so. Four or five thousand is a good limit. 
Since our text matter is published solid and 
not continued through the advertising, 
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these limits are necessary. No padding is 
required. State your case pungently, briefl- 
_ ly, concisely, then come to a full stop. 


Copy-book maxims to the contrary, per- 
sistency as such is not rewarded in editorial 
offices. We have too many manuscripts to 
read. Unfortunately, some of our most 
prolific would-be contributors never achieve 
publication. Although editors try to be im- 
partial, you know that if you had read fifty 
sloppily-written stories from the same pen, 
showing no originality and no development, 
you would not be eager to read the fifty- 
first. 

Too many people are writing who should 
be in some useful trade, ,such as brick-lay- 
ing. We have to give all submitted manu- 
scripts a fair reading. Oftentimes, this 
flood of manuscripts prevents us from writ- 
ing the author of some better-than-average 
contribution an encouraging note. How- 
ever, we do not pretend to be a literary bu- 
reau. We have to remember that we are 
reading manuscripts for the purpose of buy- 
ing articles and stories for the magazine. 
Hence the ordinary rejection slip. There- 
fore, if you value our friendship, don’t flood 
us with manuscripts. 


As to the mechanical requirements, we 
ask only that the manuscript be typewrit- 
ten with double space and that a self-ad- 
dressed envelope and sufficient postage be 
enclosed for its return. We keep a careful 
record of all manuscripts received, and give 
as prompt a reading as possible, although 
that sometimes means two weeks or so. We 
do not read manuscripts submitted a second 
time, and we should, as a tip to the author, 
suggest that it be not too battered and shop- 
worn by the time it reaches us. We realize 
that we are near the end of the alphabet, 
but we should prefer to have first chance 
at an offering. We like to think that the 
author knows us by more than a name and 
knows something of the sort of material we 
publish. 


ELL then, you ask, what is your edi- 
torial policy? This is what Robert 
Bridges, the editor, said recently: 

“In editing Scribner’s it is not only our 
effort to present the best fiction, poetry, and 
essays, by the best writers, but also to give 
an adequate picture of big events by big 
actors in the events. Good articles can be 
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made by clever reporters who interview and 
write about great men. But the article that 
is part of history is written by the great 
man himself. No second-hand account can 
supersede it. Scribner articles are first- 
hand stories. The reader is brought in close 
contact with directing minds. To be con- 
stantly on the alert for entertainment and: 
instruction that will meet the needs of an 
audience very much alive to all modern 
movements that reflect our civilization—that 
is the reason-to-be of Scribner’s.” 


We have no sacred cows. We belong to 
no clique or school. We have no pet ideas 
to put over, no creed to defend. We are 
animated by a belief that there are a great 
many intelligent people in this country who 
want the best that is being thought and said, 
no matter whether they happen to agree 
with the writer or not. We are conserva- 
tive in the best sense of the word. We 
are not out to praise for the sake of praise, 
nor to blame for the storm it will arouse. 

Articles of a critical nature frequently 
find their way into our columns. Among 
recent ones have been: “How Free Is Free 
Speech?” by Judge Robert W. Winston of 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina; 
“The Juror’s Part in Crime,” by Judge 
Charles C. Nott, Jr., of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, New York; “Bigoted and 

settered Pictures,” by William C. de Mille; 
“Rubber-Stamp Parole,” by Boyden 
Sparkes; “The Mating Season of Co-Edu- 
cation,” by Professor Frank R. Arnold; 
“The Last Taboo,” by Albert Guerard; 
“What Price Organization?” by Jesse 
Rainsford Sprague; “The Organization 
Complex in Our Colleges,” by Ruth Steele 
Brooks. 


All these articles have been free of sen- 
sation-mongering. They have been  sin- 
cerely put forward and substantiated by evt- 
dence. 


ALTHOUGH we cannot handle the su- 

perficial journalistic interview, we are 
interested in well-rounded portraits of out- 
standing people. James Kerney did one 0 
Al Smith for our September number. Silas 
Bent has written for us “Two Souls at Wat 
in General Dawes.” Van Wyck Brooks has 
done “The Cassandra of New England, 
and I have mentioned Mr. Crichton’s “Zeb- 
ulon Pike.” We are interested chiefly ™ 
‘people alive and important today, but like- 
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wise are looking for living portraits of the 
picturesque of other days. 

Since Scribner’s is the only illustrated 
general magazine in its field, we are always 
interested in good pictures. The time has 
passed, however, when we can take an ar- 
ticle because of its illustrations. The roto- 
gravure sections, the travel magazines, and 
picture newspapers cover the field of pho- 
tography. We usually go elsewhere. We 
learned of Thomason first through his pic- 
tures. Then we discovered that he could 
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write as well as he could draw. We pub- 
lish photographs, but only when they ac- 
company an important article. 

1 hope you may have gained a picture of 
the needs of the editors of Scribner’s Mag- 
azine from the foregoing. Again I repeat 
the two fundamental requirements : 


Be yourself 

Be brief 
If you follow them we shall be glad to read 
carefully anything you may send in. 


x 
How Long Should a Writer Wait? 


BY LESLIE E. DUNKIN 


UPON my desk lies a per- 
sonal letter from a writer 
friend in a distant state. 
In the rather long list of 
recent checks received, he 
mentions four for manu- 
scripts that had been held 
for more than a year and 
one of the four had been 
held more than two years. 
The longest delay was 
from publication to 
which he has contributed 
material regularly for the 
last ten years. For a writer, who is de- 
pending upon his checks for his bread and 
butter, to my notion, this long delay in pay- 
ing for a manuscript is an injustice both to 
the writer and to the editor. 

The writer should not quarrel or complain 


LESLIE E. DUNKIN 


' about the editor’s business policy, but he 


should have a definite business policy of his 
own. With a patient, systematic and firm 
application of this, he will gain a better re- 
sponse from the editors, or at least gain a 
better class of editors. 


Time was when I would send out my 
manuscripts and wait with the patience of 
Job for a report on them, but that day has 
passed. I have adopted a business policy of 
my own. I have no quarrels with the edi- 
tor's business policy, but if I find, after hav- 
Ing personal dealings with him, that our 

siness policies do not harmonize, then I 
make it a point not to bother him again. 


My five-group personal list is the basis 
for my policy. Some editors report one 
plan of payment to the writers’ magazines 
and do otherwise with different writers. For 
instance, one of my best markets that pays 
promptly on acceptance and reports within 
fifteen days, is listed in practically all the 
writers’ market lists as paying on publica- 
tion. The reverse is true with another pub- 
lication. It is listed to pay on acceptance, 
but with me no check has come except on 
publication. Unless the editor writes and 
says the general policy has been changed, I 
do not report it to the writers’ magazine, for 
I consider that the difference in policy may 
be merely as a personal matter. Then, too, 
“On Acceptance” and “On Publication” 
mean different things for different publica- 
tions. One weekly publication is listed as 
paying on publication, but it publishes most 
of its material within thirty days after it 
has been accepted. Then there is another 
publication, that is listed as paying on ac- 
ceptance, but before I adopted my business 
policy, they waited fourteen months before 
reporting on a manuscript. 


For these reasons I have adopted a per- 
sonal market list, grouped as “A,” “B,” “C,” 
“D,” and “E.” No publication is placed on 
the lists until I have had complete personal 
dealings with it—an acceptance, a publica- 
tion, and a receipt of the check. 

Class “A” includes publications that pay 
1 cent a word and up, on acceptance, and re- 
port within thirty days. 
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Class “B” includes publications that pay 
from 2/5 cent to 1 cent a word on accept- 
ance and report within thirty days, publica- 
tions that pay 1 cent a word and up, on pub- 
lication but that use the material within 90 
days, and publications that pay any rate 
either on acceptance or publication, for 
which I am a regular correspondent or a 
regular contributing editor. This group sel- 
dom fails to use the material within 90 days, 
but an occasional delay is overlooked. 

Class “C” includes publications that pay 
any rate on acceptance, but that report on 
publication more than thirty days after the 
receipt of the manuscript, and publications 
that pay any rate on publication, if they use 
it within a year and use a fairly regular sup- 
ply of material from me. 

Class “D” includes publications that pay 
any rate on publication or acceptance, but 
that wait longer than a year to accept or pub- 
lish, and publications that wait longer than 
30 days after publication to pay. One publi- 
cation. held a manuscript ten months before 
publishing it and then waited four months 
after publication before mailing the check ; 
but that was before I adopted my business 
policy. 

Class includes publications with 
which I have had dealings, but not satisfac- 
tory dealings. These I avoid. 


OVERNMENT post cards and letters 

are used politely and systematically to 

be sure that the personal information is not 

due to unavoidable delay or to be sure the 
editor understands my business policy. 

Each day I place on a growing list the 
manuscripts mailed out, giving the name of 
the publication to which each is sent. The 
date of mailing is placed on the copy of the 
manuscript I keep in my files. As fast as I 
receive reports on manuscripts, I refer to 
my filing case for the date of mailing and 
then check them off the mailing list. This 
gives me an accurate record of the manu- 
scripts unreported. 

Each month I refer to the mailing record 
to find the publications that have given no 
report and manuscripts that were mailed 
out three months ago. I make a list of these 
and mail a postcard to each editor, giving 
the name of the manuscript and the date of 
mailing and asking him whether or not he 
received the manuscript. I imply that since 
no report has been received, possibly the 
manuscript has been lost in the mails. In 
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that case I offer to submit another copy at 
once for his consideration. 

If this does not bring a response the 
fourth month after the manuscript has been 
mailed, I write a second post card to the 
same editor, giving the name and date of the 
manuscript and asking politely for his busi- 
ness policy in reporting on and paying for 
manuscripts, so that I can’ make an accurate 
record of it in my files for future reference. 

If no response is received in the fifth 
month, I write a personal letter to the editor 
and in a friendly way inquire for the wants 
of his publication from free-lance writers. 
In a last short paragraph, I merely mention 
the name and date of the manuscript on 
which there has been no report and ask him 
whether that meets the requirements of his 
publication. 

If no response is received in the sixth 
month, then I send a registered letter bring- 
ing a receipt notice through the post office, 
stating kindly but firmly that if no report is 
received on the manuscript in question with- 
in thirty days from the receipt of the letter, 
and, in case’ payment is made on publication, 
if the manuscript is not used within six 
months after the report, then I shall submit 
the manuscript to another editor. 

‘Of course, with books and serial manu- 
scripts it may be better at times to extend 
the time allowed. 


"THE results from my business policy have 


been very satisfactory to me. In the 
first place a large amount of time and worry 
is saved, as well as money. In the second 
place, the friendship of a growing list of 
first-class editors and publications is being 
gained and held, for naturally I give classes 
“A” and “B” a preference over “C” and 
“D” in preparing and submitting manu- 
scripts. In the third place, the undesirable 
editors and publications are weeded out— 
those that are undesirable from the writer’s 
point of view. 

The results from the publication’s point of 
view also have been very satisfactory. Only 
three publications have required the final 
registered letter of notification at the sixth 
month, and one of these two years later 
wrote a personal letter expressing a desire 
to see some of my material and stating that 
its business policy had been changed. Usual- 
ly the two cards or the first letter gain a re- 
ply from the editor or a return of the manu- 
script. 
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Make Sincerity Your Keynote, 
Advises Galsworthy | 


AN INTERVIEW BY EFFIE LEESE SCOTT 


“EXPRESS that 
which is within 
you! Sincerity is 
the keynote of 
any writer’s suc- 
cess.” 

Thus spoke the 
English novelist, 
John Galsworthy, 
over an informal 
cup of tea. 


sincerity alzvays 
wins 

The response 
to this was im- 
mediate, con fi- 
dent. “Yes, yes; 
yes, indeed. I’m sure of it!” 

And Mr. Galsworthy himself has good 
reason for this assurance, having persistent- 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
Photo by Arnold Genthe 


ly knocked at editorial. doors for ten long | 


years before one of them opened. Today, 
throughout the United States and England, 
editors are holding doors wide open, beckon- 
ing to him and urgently inviting him to en- 
ter. 
“Yes, it took me ten years to arrive,” 
mused the novelist. “But, during that time 
I worked hard, very hard—studying, writ- 
mg and doing the best I could. All the 
while I persistently submitted my work to 
editors—but I couldn’t sell anything.” He 
hesitated, then with a laugh, the admission 
came: “Well there was one sale, just one; 
small; meagerly small; not enough to pay 
lor the postage and cost of typing; but it 
took ten years earnest striving before I 
made a real sale.” 
_ “What do you think about an author writ- 
ing to please certain editors, or to supply a 
Popular demand of the moment ?” 

No one who expects to get any place 


should do it!” And Mr. Galsworthy said 
this in a way that further emphasized his 
belief in the principle he advocates—sin- 
cerity. 

His reply evoked a desire to verify the 
current statement that John Galsworthy 
never wrote a pot-boiler. The question 
was put to him outright. 

“Tt is true! I never did. Why should 
I? Why should anyone? How cam any- 
one write about things which do not interest 
him? How can he write anything worth- 
while if he does not write in response to an 
urge within himself—a certain something 
that demands expression? I refer, of 
course, to the serious writer; one who 
strives always to do his best work; one who 
expects eventually to make writing his voca- 
tion. 

“Things written merely to sell seldom live. 
The only literature that-survives is that 
which is created by its author for the pure 
joy of creating. The function of literature 
is to present an interpretation of life—and 
that is what the earnest writer and the aver- 
age novelist today are trying to do—mirror 
the life about us as we see it.” 

“But suppose a writer is hungry, that his 
rent is due, that there is no pay-check in 
sight ?” 


66RTOW,” said Mr. Galsworthy, “you 

have touched a point upon which I 
have a very decided opinion. Don’t depend 
on your writing as a business until you first 
get the business. An inexperienced writer 
can’t do it; and I advise against any one do- 
ing it. 

“T know I differ with many on this,” he 
continued, “but I always advise any one to 
stick to his job until his writing has proved 
its worth; until it has shown signs of being 
a means for a livelihood. To do good work 
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one must have a certain freedom and an in- 
come at least sufficient to keep him comfort- 
able. One of the greatest mistakes a writ- 
er can make is to give up a job to depend on 
his writing alone until he is sure of his 
markets. To give it up before—that is a 
mistake; a very great mistake.” 

Asked how he would suggest that an as- 
piring writer develop his talent, acquire a 
background for self-expression and master 
a dependable technique for story-building, 
Mr. Galsworthy replied with keen interest : 

“Of course anyone must have a_ good 
background before trying to give out very 
much. There must be serious study and a 
great deal of reading, by way of prepara- 
tion. Technique one must learn, of course; 
one must have it. A writer must under- 
stand construction just as an architect must 
know how to plan a building.” 

“And how may one learn this hidden, 
mysterious but constructive technique?” 

“Mainly through studying the writings of 
those who have become masters of the art of 
writing,” quickly answered Mr. Galsworthy. 
“Analyze their stories ; find out their method 
of handling material.” 

“And what particular masters do you ad- 
vise for this study?” . 

“Two will suffice—De Maupassant and 
Checkov. Read these and you will have 
the whole world of literature before you. 
Of course, there are others, but I do not 
advise young writers to read them.” 

“How about O. Henry?” 

“OQ. Henry? He’s interesting, of course; 
but dangerous, very dangerous; I would 
not have a young writer read him at all; he’s 
too easily imitated in style. There’s Con- 
rad! He, too, is very easily imitated, 
therefore should not be over-read. I do 
not advise him for specific style-study. I 
knew him personally; and always admired 
him and many times have I visited with him 
and heard him tell of his personal experi- 
ences as a boy which he depicts so truthfully 
in his book, ‘Youth’.” 


R. GALSWORTHY told of a recent 

experience in reading a manuscript 
written by a young friend, “sincerely writ- 
ten, too,” he explained and added further 
that “it was very good; exceptionally good, 
but it was so very Conradesque that I knew 
no editor would buy it and I so advised the 
author. This imitation, however, had come 
about unconsciously ; I’m sure of it. 


“A. style is something that should be indi- 
vidual. I say, let everyone who writes tell 
things in his own way as he sees them, but 
at the same time strive to improve his own 
natural way and thus develop his own style 
to a degree of definiteness. Let him seri- 
ously study words in all their various shades 
of meanings so that he may give out his 
message in the best kind of phraseology.” 


In perfecting his own work Mr. Gals- 
worthy revises each day’s output. He 
writes his stories first in long-hand, using 
the morning hours for his creative efforts. 
His stories are completely planned before he 
begins to write. He usually writes until 
about one o’clock, then seeks some kind of 
physical recreation, preferably horseback- 
riding, tennis, or a round of golf. The 
hours between tea and dinner are reserved 
for revision. 

‘Always have I believed in revision. It 
is possible there may be those who cramp 
their work by overdoing it, but one must be 
his own judge as to that. Personally, | 
revise a great deal, a very great deal.” 

Mr. Galsworthy says he does not feel im- 
bued with any particular inspirational mes- 
sage which he feels that he must put before 
the public; rather he writes in response to a 
certain urge within himself. 

For his own method of expression he 
prefers the novel and thinks his novels rep- 
resent him better than his plays. The 
technique of the drama necessitates certain 
restrictions which hamper the presentation 
of the narrative, while the novel offers un- 
limited freedom for expression. 

Though Mr. Galsworthy is regarded in 
the literary world as a novelist and play- 
writer and views himself as such, he has 
done a goodly number of short-stories and 
has orders for many more. His _ works 
have been published in twenty-four books 
and include his novels, plays, and collections 
of short-stories, some of which he calls 
tales, while he designates others as. long 
short-stories. Of the short-story he says: 

“The charm of a short-story is its rigid 
economy of words; its clarity; nothing 
should cloud it up; everything in it must 
belong; it must move swiftly; it must be 
alive. Then, I say, let the story end 
naturally and of course, logically. It 8 
all nonsense to say a-short-story has to be 
snapped off at the end with a surprise. It 
doesn’t at all.” 
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ONCLUDING the interview, Mr. Gals- 
worthy summarized briefly: “The sub- 


ject of writing is inexhaustible; everyone 
has to work things out in his own way. 
But I do know for myself, that to write and 
write well one must work seriously and 
conscientiously. 


One should never sacri- 


fice quality for quantity. And I say again: 
If one who aspires to write will be sincere 
and always true to himself, write from with- 
in, and keep on writing, studying, and em- 
bracing every opportunity to improve and 
enlarge his outlook on life, he will win. He 
can’t help it. When he is ready, he will 
find his public waiting for him.” 


x 
That Interest Hook 


BY S. OMAR BARKER 


THE writer of informa- 
tive or “feature” fact ar- 
ticles, whether about ap- 
ple blossoms or blue 
whales, often wonders 
why his material will not 
sell. He knows it is un- 
usual, thinks it certainly is 
interesting, and is quite 
sure that his photos are of 
the right sort, and yet on 
some occasions his manu- 
script comes back time 
after time. That has been 
my own experience times without number. 
They land oftener now, not because the body 
of the article is any better, but because I 
have learned the importance of a well-bait- 
ed “interest hook” in the introduction on 
which to hang the fund of information I 
am about to hand out. 

By “interest hook,” I mean something 
about the individual magazine’s field, some- 
thing in the news, something just now oc- 
cupying public attention, on which to hang 
the more general information of a fact ar- 
ticle. Illustrations will serve better than 
discussion. 

Last year I sold a dozen different articles 
to magazines and papers all over the coun- 
tty concerning the Annual Fiesta and de 
Vargas Pageant at old Santa Fe, N. M. 
Briefly, the Fiesta is simply a very unique 
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and picturesque three days of Indian, Span- - 


sh and American pageantry in the oldest 
capital city in America. I sold to Holland’s 
Magazine, Dallas, Texas, by emphasizing 
the fact that here was something the Span- 
sh-American Southwest alone could pro- 
‘ce. I sold to Overland Monthly by mak- 


ing an interest hook out of the old prairie 
commerce phase of it. It went to Theatre 
Magazine as something notable in com- 
munity drama. Outlook took a page layout 
because I called it something about “The 
Makers of America.” Another magazine 
took it because I hooked into it a strong 
emphasis on the community co-operation 
necessary for such a project. Some Sunday 
School publications bought it for its gen- 
eral interest plus something about the 
younger generation of Indians and Spanish- 
Americans taking part. And so the articles 
went. To Grit it was essentially feature 
news. 

Once I despaired of selling what I had 
thought was good stuff about the prehistoric 
cliff dwellings in the Bandelier National 
Monument. Then they dug out King Tut 
over across the seas, and because people 
were talking Tut everywhere I used him for 
an interest hook to tell about our own Amer- 
ican mummies, etc., even putting him in the 
title. I had a similar short article about 
some excavated Pueblo ruins at Aztec, N. 
M. Wouldn’t sell. Then I read one day in 
the news that President Harding had desig- 
nated these ruins as a National Monument, 
and under the title, “A New National Mon- 
ument,” my old stuff went easily. 


"THF Ford Owner and Dealer Magazine 

up in Milwaukee has bought several 
hundred dollars worth of stuff from me. 
I’ve written for it articles about truck gar- 
dening, touring, trout fishing, bear hunting, 
coyote trapping, deer hunting, tree seed 
gathering, summer homes in the National 
Forests, sheep herding, mountain lion hunt- 
ing, old Santa Fe, a monument to Francis- 
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can martyrs, the new-old Santa Fe-Pueblo 
architecture, etc. But notice: In each and 
every article I used some familiar phase of 
Ford owning or driving, usually in a semi- 
humorous manner, as an “interest hook.” 
For instance, here are a few of my titles: 
“Henry Gets Buck Fever,” “Pity the Poor 
Shepherd,” “The Old Curiosity Stop,” 
“Me-ow!” “America’s Two ‘Architectural’ 
Developments.” Do you see what I mean? 
The articles were of more or less general in- 
terest. The flivver interest hooked the edi- 
tor—not to his regret, either, for his folks 
have liked to read the stuff. 

Some years ago the little city of Las 
Vegas, N. M., donated to the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention a magnificent old hotel in 
the mountains, once a regular Monte Carlo 
for tourists. The Baptists made a sectarian 
school out of it. Who would want to read 
about the Montezuma Baptist College for 
itself? Probably not even Baptists, because 
there are so many sectarian schools through- 
out the country. But when I told about a 
rich gambling casino being converted into a 
Baptist school the stuff landed without diffi- 
culty. 

Down at Corona, N. M., a droll saloon 


A Profit, 


By GeorGe SPARLING 


6C6TT is with the deepest regret that we return 

your manuscript,” ran the note from the 
editor. “You handle your dramatic situations well, 
and your method of bringing out your charac- 
ters is excellent. But the tale does not ring true. 
It leaves too much the impression of having been 
thought up in a hurry. 

“Your big scene at the race track, for example— 
surely that is not the product of your own experi- 
ence. We hope that you will favor us soon with 
something that is closer akin to your own life.” 


So that was the way it was done! Eager- 
ly I grabbed my hat and set out for the track 
at Belmont Park. All afternoon I mixed in 
with the sportsmen and the touts alike. 
Carefully I studied the methods of the book- 
makers, and I did my best’to translate the 
form sheets. Weights, pole positions, 
jockeys, track conditions—I studied them 
all intensively. I learned a lot in that one 
afternoon. 
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keeper once painted a big sign over his 
doors: “Whiskey, the Road to Ruin!” Nat- 
urally it was easy to sell a sketch of it with 
photo. At that time the doors underneath 
were titled: “Lone Star Saloon.” When 
prohibition came he left the “Whiskey” sign 
and changed the other to “Soft Drink Par- 
lor.” Another photo and another sale, of 
course ! 

I might go on indefinitely giving instances, 
but let me summarize: Material of general 
interest is not necessarily salable. Tie it 
up with some special interest—some “‘inter- 
est hook”—and watch the difference. 


"THERE are different kinds of special 

‘ phases to be watched for. The proper 
interest hook may be one of the following: 
News timeliness, current fad, new laws, 
proclamations, similar events in other parts 
of the world, important public characters, 
conventions, crimes, religion, sectional inter- 
est, magazine policy, personalities, adven- 
ture. Or it may be something else, but al- 
most invariably the interest-catching feature 
is there, and almost certainly its use will in- 
crease the sales of general informative ot 
feature articles. 


at That! 


_ Breathlessly I rushed home and seated 
myself at the typewriter. Feverishly I re- 
vised my story in view of my newly-gained 
experiences. Three solid hours I worked 
without a pause, and when I finished I was 
sure I had a masterpiece. I drew a long 
breath of relief as I addressed the rewritten 
manucript to the same editor. 


This morning I received a very nice little 
note to the effect that my story had been ac- 
cepted and that check was enclosed. And 
best of all there were a few sentences com- 
menting on the ring of sincerity. 


Ah, truly that was the way to write a 
story for publication. The~check was for 
fifty dollars. 

And yet there was one drawback. My 


laboratory work at the track had set me back 
forty-eight dollars even. 
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Meeting the Editors in Person 
Matthew White, Jr., Robert Simpson, Richard A. Martinsen 


BY ALBERT WILLIAM STONE 
(This series began in the August, 1926, issue.) 


BEFORE I went 
to New York on 
this editor-inter- 
viewing trip I had 
a very inadequate 
idea of the inde- 
scribable vastness 
of our metropolis, 
in spite of all I 
had read and 
heard about it. 

For instance, I 
thought that the 
job of visiting the 
editors would be a 
comparatively 
simple one, involving at most a brisk saunter 
from one magazine office to another. I 
knew that most of the big theatres of Man- 
hattan were in one district, and I suppose I 
had the impression that all the publishing 
houses were similarly in close proximity to 
each other. 

Believe me, they are not! The Street & 
Smith plant, for instance, located at 79-89 
Seventh Avenue, is so far away from most 
of the other publishing establishments that 
an airplane could very profitably be used 
in getting from one to the other, provided 
‘there were any place to land. Fiction House, 
Inc., is about the nearest to it, being only 
four or five miles farther up the island of 
Manhattan. Then to get to the headquar- 
ters of the Clayton Publications, from which 
emanate <Ace-High Magazine,- Cowboy 
Stories, etc., one must trek across the 
city from 461 Eighth avenue (the ad- 
dress of Fiction House, Inc.).to 799 Broad- 
way, a considerable distance even as the 
crow flies. | And there are no crows flying 
about New York City. 


ALBERT WILLIAM STONE 


Everybody who has ever sold a story or 
who is trying to sell one knows about Rob- 
ert H. “Bob” Davis. | Now please don’t 
get excited; I must confess right at the out- 
set that I failed to see the notable Bob. He 
wasn't in New York at the time. But I 
conscientiously tried to see him; for Bob 
bought my first story, back in the early win- 
ter of 1917, and gave me encouragement to 
hope that some day I might actually become 
an. author. Thereafter he bought a 
whole series of stories from me, and I very 
definitely suspect that he was the only editor 
in the whole wide world that would have 
fooled with me at that early stage of my de- 
velopment. All hail to Bob Davis! 

“Two-eighty Broadway” is what the 
Frank A. Munsey Company inscribes upon 
its embossed stationery as its New York edi- 
torial address. 

“That,” I said to myself, ‘‘means that it is 
in the 300-block-on Broadway. I am now 
in the 1100-block. Ergo, I have only eight 
blocks to go. I might as well walk.” 

[I started out. About an hour and three 
quarters later I paused in front of an ornate 
department store show window and took ~ 
stock. The number over the main entrance 
of the department store was “967.” How 
was this thus? 


ANP then, belatedly, I remembered what 
Editor Hawkins of THe AutTHor & 
Journatist had told me before I started 


from Denver. “New York,” he said, “does 
not number its streets one hundred to the 
block. It clings to the old fashioned plan 
of straight. consecutive numbering, without 
reference to blocks.” 

So I took a Broadway surface car. Just 
why New Yorkers ride the surface cars is an 
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unfathomable mystery. Held up by cross- 
town traffic at every street intersection, the 
progress of a surface car in New York 
would put the proverbial snail to shame. 
Walking is twice as rapid, in addition to 
which the pedestrian does not have to suffer 
the terrific jolts he is certain to encounter 
when he rides the surface car. I remained 
on this one a half hour or so, and then dis- 
covered that I had arrived at seven-hundred- 
and-something! I left the car flat on its 
back and stood on a street corner for a spell, 
trying to piece my scattered wits together. 


WO-EIGHTY Broadway, it was evi- 

dent, was a long, long ways off yet. It 
was equally evident that ordinary means of 
transportation would not get me there that 
day. Should I hail one of the innumerable 
taxicabs that dashed down Broadway? Or 
should I walk a couple of blocks eastward 
* and take an elevated ? 

I decided upon the latter. I might have 
taken a subway; but for the stranger the 
New York subway is an adventure. You 
don’t know where you are, and you don’t 
know where the subway train is going. It 
may land you up in the Bronx when you 
thought you were headed for Battery Park. 
On the elevated you can at least view the 
passing scenery. If you don't see Central 
Park in the course of your ride, you may be 
reasonably certain that you are at least 
headed in the right direction. , 

I was to make another discovery. New 
York street numbers do not parallel each 
other. That is, a certain number on one 
street will not approximate a similar number 
on a parallel street. I alighted when the 
train was in the three-hundreds—and when 
I had walked over to Broadway I discovered 
that so far as that thoroughfare was con- 
cerned I had progressed only so far as the 
five-hundreds ! 

By this time I was desperate. I would 
find two-eighty if I had to spend the night 
in a hotel en route. So I walked, sturdily 
and with set jaws, down twisting Broadway, 
between skyscrapers that grew in height by 
leaps and bounds, until I finally came to a 
pause before an arched entrance having over 
it the words: “The Sun.” The number, I 
noted, was ‘‘280.” 

I had started at a reasonably early hour in 
the morning, and it was now after one in 
the afternoon. An elevator discharged me. 
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footsore and weary, at the floor where the 
Munsey editorial offices are located. <A 
pretty little black-haired, brown-eyed miss 
informed me that Mr. Davis was not in; that 
Mr. Titherington of the Munsey Magazine, 
to whom I had sold a couple of stories, was 
also out, but that I might see Mr. White if 
I desired. 

Matthew White, Jr! © Who hasn’t heard 
of him? Or who, among the writing fra- 
ternity, has not at some time received one 
of his kindly letters? ’Way back in 1915, 
I recall, he returned one of my efforts with 
a letter something like this: 

“Tf your story had been one-half as clever 
as the letter you sent with it, I would have 
been delighted to send you a check therefor. 
As it is ” ete. 

To which I replied: 

“Well, I see you kept the letter. 
not send me a check for it?” 

I had read Mr. White’s clever play re- 
views for many years. _ I recalled when his 
name used to be emblazoned on the old 
Argosy, then a bright yellow as to cover, 
the only all-fiction magazine in the country. 
He must be incredibly ancient by now, I re- 
flected. A moment later the brown-eyed 
miss was showing me into his office. 


A dapper little man was seated at a plain, 
flat-topped desk at one side of a plainly- 
furnished room whose broad windows 
looked out on the roofs and incomparable 
skyline of lower Manhattan. He had gray 
hair, modishly cut and carefully brushed, 
and an almost-white mustache of military 
trimness. His eyes—no, I can’t for the life 
of me remember their color, unless they are 
eray—had the snap and sparkle of a boy of 
twenty as he rose, held out his hand and 
bade me welcome. 

“Sit down, sir,” he said formally. “What 
can I do for you?” 

I informed him that he could tell me a few 
things if he were so inclined. Some way 
or other, that plainly furnished office didn’t 
look like any arena for mere foolishness. 
Mr. White tempered its severity, to be sure, 
but I had a hunch that I had better get to 
the business that brought me here, as quick- 
ly and expeditiously as possible. 


“T never sold a story to you,” I said, “but 
I used to sell quite a lot to Bob Davis. 
One should never, by any chance, refer to 
that $25,000-a-vear editor as anything but 
“Bob.” It denotes a familiarity wit 
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greatness that, in turn, spells presumed ease 
in its presence. “He bought my first story, 
in fact.” 

Mr. White laughed. ‘Bob has bought a 
good many maiden efforts, in his time,” he 
said. 

“He started me out as an author,” I said. 

“He has started a lot of them,” Mr. White 
came back at me. 

I hastened to give a different slant to the 
conversation. Clearly it is no distinction 
.to have been discovered by Bob Davis. He 
has, through a long career as an editor, de- 
veloped a habit of discovering authors. 


ASKED Mr. White something about his 

requirements, as compared with those of 
Mr. Davis. The latter, be it remembered, 
was for years the managing editor of all the 
Munsey magazine publications, and had the 
All-Story magazine as his especial charge. 
Now that he has retired from magazine edi- 
torship and is devoting himself mainly to 
writing a column for The Sun, Mr. White 
has become the chief manuscript purchaser 
for the combined Argosy All-Story. 

‘Mr. White’s requirements, it appeared, 
are considerably different from those of his 
predecessor. 


“T don’t want to get the reputation of 
heing an easy editor to sell to,” he said. “I 
would rather be known as an editor to whom 
it is hard to sell stories. To get into the 
columns of this magazine is not easy for the 
average writer, these days. I require yarns 
hearing evidences of extreme care in the 
preparation of them—and yarns, in addition, 
that violate the traditions relative to ‘logical 
development.’ 


“By this I mean that I do not want the 
story developed in what is commonly called 
the ‘natural way.’ I require unexpected 
development—surprises at every turn it is 
possible to have them without destroying 
the convincingness of the story. I don’t 
want stories so easily developed that the 
writer has only to say to himself: ‘This is 
what would naturally follow at this point,’ 
and proceed td write out that development. 
other words,” Mr. White concluded, 
stories that are a constant challenge to the 
author’s inventive ability, one situation after 
another, and that keep the writer perspiring 
freely. That is what I want in the Argosy 


All-§ tory.” 
So there you are. 


I have no doubt but 
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that Mr. White sticks to his theory, too; for 
I haven't yet sold him a thing, although re- 
cently he wrote me that he would have 
bought a certain story from me had the solu- 
tion of my problem been more convincing. 

“Mr. Munsey’s motto, kept constantly 
dangling before the eyes of his editorial 
staff, was ‘Good, easy reading,’”” Mr. White 
wrote. “Your ending might be convincing 
to readers living in Colorado, where the 
scene of your story is laid; but I am afraid 
that in other parts of the country it would 
only puzzle folks.” 

There is no set of magazines more prompt 
with editorial checks than the Munsey group. 
The decisions of its editors are prompt and 
irrevocable. It has been my experience 
that it seldom pays to rewrite a rejected 
story, in whole or in part, and expect to sell 
to them. Likewise, I believe it a waste of 
time to send them stories rejected by other 
editors; although, of course, there are ex- 
ceptions to all rules. I merely state my in- 
dividual experience. 


At THE Munsey offices I learned that 
Robert Simpson, for many years the 
editor of the old Argosy, had taken that 
position with the Mystery Magazine, whose 
editorial offices are in the St. James build- 
ing, 1100 Broadway. Mr. Simpson had 
purchased several stories from me in the old 
days, therefore I straightway hied myself 
back up that long, diagonally-travelling art- 
ery—this time taking a means of transporta- 
tion that would get me there before dark. 

I found Mr. Simpson to be a handsome 
gentleman of middle age, inclined to fall 
back upon a Scotch accent during emphatic 
moments, and able to set forth clearly and 
unmistakably his requirements for the 
magazine he is directing. |For a minute or 
two we talked of the davs when he used to 
buy my stories for Argosy and particularly 
of his kindly interest in the struggles of a 
neophyte in this difficult game. I recalled 
to his mind that he had once purchased a 
story from me after its seventh or eighth 
revision as to climax. Once he wrote ad- 
vising me to “let this yarn lie fallow for six 
months or so, until it acquires a punch.” — 
followed his advice, and six months-to the 
day I resurrected the story, read it over, saw 
where [I had got off the track and rewrote 
the ending. Mr. Simpson retorted with a 
check by return mail. 

As I spoke of these things now he laughed. 
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“Why don’t you write some stories for me 
now?” he asked. I looked my horror. 
“What--me write a mystery story?” 
(Lapses in grammar. are by no means in- 
frequent even in a New York editorial of- 


fice.) “I never wrote a mystery story in 

my life. I wouldn’t know how to begin 
” 

one. 


Mr. Simpson laid a fatherly hand on my 
shoulder. Not that I am so much younger 
than he; to tell the truth, I am several years 
older. But he appears to be that kind of 
an editor. 

“My boy,” he said impressively, “any 
good story may be a mystery story. When 
you get back home, I want you to try some- 
thing for me.” 

“All right,” I responded. “As soon as 
I get home I’ll get a copy of your magazine 
and read it over—” 

“What for?” he interrupted. 

“Why, so as to get some idea of what kind 
of stories you want!” 

“Don’t do it,” Mr. Simpson fairly or- 
dered. ‘Don’t, by any means, do it! I 
don’t want you to /ook at the magazine until 
after you have written and mailed me your 
story.” 

Well, I failed to obey his orders. When 
I returned to Denver, in due course I bought 
a copy of Mystery Magazine and read it 
from cover to cover. When I had finished 
I took a plot I had had in my head for some 
time and wrote the yarn. 

“This will hit Simpson as sure as I’m a 
foot high,” I told my wife. “It’s a mystery, 
and I have written it in the general style of 
the stories he’s running.” 

I mailed it, and sat back to wait for the 
check, accompanied by Simpson’s grateful 
letter of appreciation. Instead, in a dis- 
concertingly short time back came the story. 
It wouldn’t do. I rewrote it and submitted 
it again. Same thing. Three times I sent 
Simpson that mystery yarn, and three times 
it came back. Then I gave up. Some 
day, when I have completely forgotten ev- 
ery story I read in the magazine, I am going 
to try again! 

Readers of Tue AutHor & JOURNALIST 
had the pleasure of reading an article, not 
long ago, from the pen of Richard A. Mar- 
tinsen—pronounced, by the way, “Marteen- 
son” —setting forth some of the editorial re- 
quirements of the magazines published by 
Fiction House, Inc. These include Action 
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Stories, The Lariat, Northwest Stories and 
Love Romances. 

I called on Mr. Martinsen during my stay 
in New York, and was his guest at luncheor 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel. A dignified 
waiter weighing not less than two hundred 
and thirty pounds served us, pouring our 
coffee out of a silver pot with an impressive- 
ly long snout. A feeling of awe creeps 
over me yet when’ I think of the size of that 
check; I caught a glimpse of it as my host 
paid the bill. 
of Mr. Martinsen’s crisp ten-dollar bills was 
a shame. 

AvuTtHor & JOURNALIST readers know 
Mr. Martinsen’s requirements, from reading 
his excellent and clear-cut article. (If Mr. 
Martinsen doesn’t buy my next story after 
this boost, he isn’t properly appreciative.) 
He said a few things to me that did not ap- 
pear in the article. He is the authors’ con- 
tact man with Fiction House, by the way. 
It is his job to meet ’em when they come to 
New York, and thus relieve Mr. “Jack” 
Kelly, the editor-in-chief, of the job. Any- 
how, Mr. Kelly was in Europe when I vis- 
ited New York. 


COWE EDITORS- know perfectly well 
that the ‘Old West’ doesn’t exist 
any more,” he said. “And so does the aver- 
age reader of Western stories, I believe. 
We’re not fooling anybody when we publish 
stories setting forth the West as it used to 
be, presumably, and trying to give the im- 
préssion that this same old West actually 
exists today. They all know better. 

“But it is our job to keep alive the romance 
of it. That is what the readers want. How 
can it be done successfully save in graphical- 
ly written stories? Life is pretty humdrum 
for a lot of folks these days. They are 


constantly seeking surcease from the mo- 


notony of existence and a lot of them find 
it in reading our stories of a colorful West. 
Whether such a West actually exists makes 
no difference to them. It exists for them 
in fiction, anyway.” 

Mr. Martinsen, by the way, is of the 
younger school of editors. He hasn’t been 


out of Stanford University so very many 


years. He is a business man as well as an 
editor, who keeps an eye on such things as 
“distribution costs,” etc. | When he fares 
forth from his office he hangs a cane over 
his left arm, like a bred-in-the-bone New 
(Continued on Page 25) 


What that waiter did to one. 
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Handy Market List of Book Publishers 


The following directory was compiled through.a questionnaire sent to practically all 
book publishers of America, and is as complete and up-to-date as it can be made by the 


most painstaking and exhaustive effort. 


It provides for authors an authoritative list of 
book publishers, their correct addresses, and. other valuable data. 


Few abbreviations 


have been employed; the directory is therefore self-explanatory. The types of books 
published, the average number of volumes issued per year, preferred length limits for 
manuscripts, the methods of remuneration for authors, and the name of editor or officer 
in charge of buying manuscripts, are given, as far as the publishers were willing to fur- 


nish the information. 


When there is no statement as to terms of remuneration—by roy~ 


alties, outright purchase, or whether author is expected to defray the expense of publi- 
cation—tt should be understood that the publishers did not furnish this information, and 


doubtless payment is a matter of special arrangement in each individual case. 


This 


applies also to rights released to authors. By the term “rights” is meant serial, second- 


serial, dramatic, photoplay, and foreign book and serial rights. 


It is suggested that 


readers preserve this issue, and make corrections from time to time, as changes in the 
publishing field are noted in the literary market tips department from month to month. 
If this plan is followed, the directory will be constantly up-to-date, and nged not be dis- 
carded until a revised directory is published, as planned, a year hence. . 


ABINGDON PRESS, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. Non- 
fiction, adult—world problems, essays, sermons, 
music. 


ADAMS (R. G.) & CO., Columbus, O. Educational. 
F. L. Long. 


ADELPHI COMPANY (combined with Greenberg, 
Publisher, Inc.); 112 E. 19th St., N. Y. 


ALLYN & BACON, 50 Beacon St., Boston. Text- 
books. Specializes in books for high schools and 
junior high schools. Royalties. Paul V. Bacon. 


ALTEMUS (HENRY) COMPANY, 1326 Vine St., 
Philadelphia. Novels (80,000)—mystery with 
American settings. Juvenile fiction, 3 to 6 and 
10 to 15 years. No fairy tales. Outright purchase 
rd royalties. Releases all rights. Howard E. 

temus. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., 100 Washington Sq., N. Y. 
Text-books. G. W. Benton. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO., 
428 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. (Limited mar- 
ket.) Technical and educational books. Special- 
izes in photography, reproduction processes, art. 
Outright purchase. Rarely at author’s expense. 


AMERICAN SPORTS PUBLISHING CO., 45 Rose 
8t, N. Y. Sports. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 1816 

Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Limited market, 6 to 
8 vols. yearly.) Novels (20,000 to 70,000)—re- 
ligious. Non-fiction, adult—inspirational, re- 
ligious. Juveniles—no fairy tales. Usually out- 
right purchase. Retains all rights. James Mc- 
Conaughy. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 7 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
Religious novels. Juvenile fiction, all ages, re- 

gious. No fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile—travel, inspirational, religious. (unde- 
hominational). Verse. Text-books. Specializes 

hymnals in foreign languages and Biblical 
text-books—Concordance, Dictionary, etc. 10 per 
cent royalty, or at author’s expense. M. J. 
Brauer, 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Drexel Ave., 
corner 58th St., Chicago. Technical and educa- 
tional books. 

APPEAL PUBLISHING CO., Girard, Kans. (Not 
82 open market.) Socialistic, radical volumes. 


APPLETON (D.) & CO. 35 W. 32d St., N. Y. 
(Many vols. yearly.) Novels (75,000 to 150,000)— 
all types. Juvenile fiction. Non-fiction—all types. 
Plays, verse, text-books. Royalties. R. B. Jewett. 

ARROW BOOK COMPANY, 347 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Architectural and technical books. 

ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Non-fiction—religious, inspirational. Books with 
purpose. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 34 Beacon St., 


Boston. (Publishes through Little, Brown 
Co.) Novels. Non-fiction—essays, biology, in- 
spirational. Juveniles. Royalties. 


AUDEL (THEO.) & CO., 65 W. 28rd St., N. Y. 
Technical, electrical, mechanical, scientific hand- 
books, for mechanics. : 

AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN, Rock Island, III. 
(60 vols. yearly.) Religious novels. Religious 
juveniles, 4 to 16 years. Outright purchase or 
royalties. Releases rights. Dr. O. V. Holmgrain. 


BADGER (RICHARD G.), 100 Charles St., Boston. 
Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction—inspirational, 


religious. Text-books. Occasionally short-story 
collections. Verse. Royalties or at author’s 
expense. 


BAIRD (HENRY CAREY) & CO., INC., 2 W. 45th 
Non-fiction—technical, ‘ mechanical, 


scientific and industrial. Outright purchase or 
royalties. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 45 John St., New York. 
Law books. 
BAKER (WALTER H.) & CO., 5 Hamilton Place, 

Boston. Plays and material for entertainments. 
BALDWIN LAW PUBLISHING Co., 1501 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Law books. Specializes 
in state statutes. 
BALL PUBLISHING CO., 755 Boylston St., Boston. 
Fiction, essays, serious volumes. 
BANKS & CO., 911 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Law 
books. Outright purchase or royalties. 
BAPTIST SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD, 


161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (30 vols. yearly.) 
Novels—high literary quality, adventure, relig- 


ious. Juveniles (13 to 17 years). Non-fiction, 

biography, history, travel, inspirational, educa- 

tional. Specializes in religious books. 10 per 
i 


ll. 


cent royalty. Releases all rights. John L 
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BARNES (A. S.) CO., 30 Irving Pl., N. Y. _Text- 
books. ducational. Music and Folk dances. 
John Barnes Pratt. 

BARDEN (C. W.), Syracuse, N. Y. Educational. 
Text-books. 

BARROWS (M.) & CO., Huntington Chambers, 
Boston, Mass. (Limited market.) Home eco- 
nomics and nursing books. Royalties, occasion- 
ally at author’s expense. Mary Barrows. 

BARSE & HOPKINS, 200 5th Ave., N. Y. (30 vols. 
yearly.) Novels (75,000 to 80,000)—popular appeal, 
also high literary quality—love, romance, West- 
ern, detective, mystery. Juvenile fiction, 7 to 16 
years; fairy tales rarely. Non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile—history, travel, education, sports. 
Royalties or outright urchase. No definite 
policy as to rights. W. J. Barse. 

BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (10 to 
15 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, history, 
travel, philosophy, sociology, education, religion. 
Religious novels. “ie oe in religious, socio- 
logical and ethical. Royalties and outright 

urchase. Rights by special arrangement. W. 


‘orbes Robertson. 

BECKLEY-CARDY CO., 17 E. 23d St., Chicago, 
Ill. (20 vols. yearly.) Juveniles, 6 to 14 years, 
adapted for school reading. Fairy tales. Non- 
fiction, juvenile—biography, history, travel, geog- 
raphy, agriculture, music, handicraft—as applied 
to elementary grade schools. School - room 
helps. Plays. Entertainments. Dialogues. Games 
and Cutouts for schools. Royalties and _ out- 
right purchase. Retains all rights. J. C. Sindelar. 

BENDER (MATTHEW) -& CO., 109 State St., Al- 
bany, N. Y. Law books. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36 Barclay St., N. Y. 
Fiction. Catholic religious books. Juveniles. 

BLAKISTON’S (P.) SON & CO., 1012 Walnut St., 


Philadelphia. (25 to 35 vols. yearly.) Non- 
fiction—science, agriculture. Technical—medi- 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy, chemistry, biology, 


etc. Text-books for students and graduate practi- 
tioners. Royalties. Cc. V. Brownlow. 

BLOCH PUBLISHING CO., 26 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Jewish novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile—educational and anthologies. 
Specializes in Jewish books. 

BOBBS-MERRILL CO., (THE), 724 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. (Many vols. yearly.) Novels 
80,000 words)—high literary quality, realism, 
Western, sea, mystery. Juvenile—all types for 
all ages. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—biogra- 
phy, travel, geography, science, education, busi- 
ness, sports, religion. Technical—law books. 
Text-books. Occasionally verse and collections of 
short-stories. Royalties. Author pays a _ per 
centage for changes in printed copy. Rights re- 
leased by special arrangement. D. L. Chambers. 


BONI (ALBERT & CHARLES), 66 5th Ave., 
N. Y. Novels. Non-fiction—world problems. 
BONI & LIVERIGHT, 61 W. 48th St., N. Y. 
(120 vols. yearly.) Novels, all types, juveniles, 
fairy tales, poetry, plays. Non-fiction—political, 
travel, educational, inspirational, etc. Royal- 
ties. Releases rights by special arrangement. 

Horace B. Liveright. 

BOWKER (R. R.) CO., 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. Book- 
trade reference books and periodicals. 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, Nat. Hdgqs., 200 5th 
Ave., N. Y. Scout books. 

BRADLEY (MILTON) CO., 74 Park St., Spring- 
field, Mass. Juveniles—all ages. 

BRENTANO’S, 1 W. 47th St., N. Y. (190 vols. 
yearly.) Novels (80,000 to 125,000) all types. Non- 
fiction, adult—biography, history, travel, phil- 
osophy, science, popular science, fine arts, poli- 
tics. Occasional vols. of poetry and short-story 
collections. Retains a per cent of the rights. 
Juveniles. Gift books. Text and reference books 
Royalties, 

BRIMMER (B. J.) CO., 384 Boylston St., Boston. 
Juveniles. Short-story collections. Plays. Verse. 
Non-fiction—biographies, essays. 

BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, 305 Washington St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Closed market.) Non-fiction, 
adult—travel, law, politics. Monthly publications 
on legal, municipal and subjects of current in- 
terest. Text-books. Almanac. Henry J. Lee. 
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BROWN (NICHOLAS J.), N. Y. Non-fiction. Bi- 


ographies. Translations. 

BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 129 Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (30 vols. yearly.) Juvenile fiction 
for school and library use. Non-fiction—law, 
handicraft, fine arts. Text-books or trade in- 
struction—mechanical,_ electrical, farm shop, 
woodworking, painting, drawing, school admin- 


istration. Royalties. Wm. G. and Wm. C. Bruce, 
BURT (A. L.) CO., 114-120 E. 23d St.. N. Y, 


Juveniles—all types, 
Miscellaneous non- 

Rights released 
A. Brainerd. 


Novels—all types. Reprints. 
50,000 words. Cook books. 
fiction. Outright purchase. 
by special arrangement. E. 


CALLAGHAN & CO., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Law and law text-books. 

CENTURY CO., (THE), 353 4th Ave., N. Y. Novels, 
Non-fiction—popular’ science, religious, travel, 
history, biography. Juveniles. Text-books. Spe- 
cializes in fiction, travel and juveniles. Royalties, 
Lyman B. Sturgis. 

CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, N. Y. Books 
for Chautauqua reading courses. 

CHELSEA HOUSE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (65 vols. 
yearly.) Novels—popular fiction of wholesome 
type—adventure, love, Western, detective, ro- 
mance, Chiefly reprints from Street & Smith 
periodicals. Royalties or outright purchase, 
Ronald Oliphant. 

CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 260 
W. 44th St., New York. Specializes in religious 
literature. Rev. David J. Fant. 

CLARK (ARTHUR H.) CO., 4027 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. ( 5 to 8 vols. yearly.) Non-fic- 
tion—biography, history, travel, sociology, eco- 
nomics. Specializes in Americana. Royalties, or 
sometimes at author’s expense. Releases rights 
by special arrangement. 

CLODE (EDWARD J.), 156 5th Ave., N. Y. Novels 
—popular themes, detective. 

COKESBURY PRESS, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (60 vols. yearly). Novels (15,000 to 
150,000). Religious, historical or with southern 
setting. Non-fiction, history, biography, essays, 
inspirational, illustrated juveniles. Specializes 
in religious and novels with Southern setting. 
Royalties or outright purchase. _ Releages rights 
by special arrangement. Pat Blaird. 

COLLIER (P. F.) & SON COMPANY, 250 Park 
Ave., N.Y. (Practically closed market.) 
Standard literature in uniform sets. P. L 
Steketee. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 2960 Broadway, 
N. . (25 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction, adult— 
biography, history, philosophy, philology, science, 
ee, science, politics, sociology. Text-books. 

oyalties. Releases rights by special arrange- 
ment. 

COMPTON (F. E.) & CO., 58 FE. Washington St. 
Chicago. Encyclopedias. No manuscripts con- 
sidered. 

CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, _ Jefferson 
Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. (Closed 
market.) Religious and educational. 

COOK (DAVID C.) PUBLISHING CO., Elgin, Ill. 
Non-fiction—religious, essays. Fiction. Sunday 
School text-books. 

COSMOPOLIS PRESS, 257 W. Tist St., N. Y 
Novels—sociological, sex. 

COSMOPOLITAN BOOK CORPORATION, 119 Ww. 
40th St., N. Y. Novels. Non-fiction—biogra- 
phies, serious volumes. 

CROFTS, F. S., 66 5th Ave., N. Y. Non-fiction— 
history, philosophy, science, agriculture, politics, 
sociology, education, business, college text-books. 


Royalties. 

CROWELL (THOMAS Y.) CO., 393 4th Ave, 
N. Y. (50 to 100 vols. yearly.) Novels, any 
length—high literary quality, love, romance, 
realism, adventure, Western, sea, detective, 
tery. Juvenile fiction. Non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile—biography, history, travel, _ science, 
handicraft, fine arts, music, education, business 
Will consider any good original work, fiction vf 
non-fiction. Royalties (10 per cent of retal 
price); sometimes outright purchase. Release 
all rights, occasionally by special arrangement. 
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Cc. M. Stevens. 


DAVIS (F. A.) CO., 1514 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 
(Limited market.) Novels—of high literary qual- 
ity, of popular appeal, sex, problem. Juvenile 
fiction (8 to 16 years). Non-fiction, adult—law, 
science, agriculture, inspiration, medical and 
semi-medical. Greeting cards. Specializes in 
medical and semi-medical works. Royalties; 
sometimes at author’s expense. Releases rights 
by special arrangement. 


DAY (JOHN) CO., INC., 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
Novels. General books. Royalties. 


DE LA MARE (A. T.) CO., Inc., 438-448 W. 37th 
t., N. ¥. Garden books. 10 per cent royalty 
on net sales. A. T. De La Mare. 


DENISON (T. S.) & CO., 623 S. Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago. Plays, entertainment books, vaude- 
ville sketches, monologues, and various enter- 
tainment material for amateurs. 


DEVIN-ADAIR CO., 437 5th:Ave., N. Y. (10 to 20 
vols. yearly). Novels (75,000). Non-fiction, 
adult—philosophy, inspirational, politics, busi- 
ness, sports, religion. _ Text-books. Royalty or 
outright purchase. Releases rights by special 
arrangement. James F.: Hayes. 


DIAL PRESS, INC., 152 W. 13th St. N. Y. (60 
vols. yearly.) Novels (80,000 to 100,000)—high 
literary quality, also popular appeal, romance, 
realism, Western, sea, detective, mystery, with 
American settings. Non-fiction, adult—biography, 
history, philosophy, science, fine arts, anthologies. 
Poetry, Collections of short-stories. Usually 
royalties, occasional outright purchase, and oc- 
easionally at author’s expense. Rights by spe- 
cial arrangement. Lincoln MacVeagh. 


DITSON (OLIVER) COMPANY, 179 Tremont St., 
Boston. (Limited market.) Music and educa- 
tional music books. Cash and royalty. Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher. ‘ 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 449 4th Ave., N. Y. Novels. 
Juveniles. Non-fiction—travel, biography, nature, 
essays, arts and crafts. Specializes in general 
literature. Royalties. F. C. Dodd. 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO., 148-156 W. 23d St., 
N. Y. Juveniles. Gift books. 

DONAHUE (M. A.) & Co., 701-739 S. Dearborn 
St. Chicago. Novels—love, romance, realism, 
adventure, Western, sea, detective, mystery. 
Juveniles; fairy tales. Outright purchase or 
royalties. : 

DORAN (GEORGE H.) COMPANY, 244 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. Novels-—all types. Juveniles. Non- 
fiction—all types. Short-story collections. Verse. 
Royalties. John Farrar. 

DORRANCE & CO., Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
(35 to 45 vols. yearly.) Novels (50,000 to 100,000) 
—all types. Non-fiction, adult—biography, his- 
tory, geography, inspirational, politics, sociology, 
religious. Verse. Royalties or at author’s ex- 
pense. Releases rights. 

DOUBLEDAY PAGE CO., Garden City; I., N.Y: 
Fiction—all types. Non-fiction, adult—inspira- 
tional, travel, science, art, music, nature, eco- 
nomics, sociology. Verse. Juveniles. Royalties. 
Russell Doubleday. 

DRAKE (FREDERICK J.) & CO. 1006 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Non-fiction. Home study me- 
chanical books, business. Specializes in electri- 


cal, automobile, carpentry, building, painting, 
interior decorating, sign painting, show card 
Writing, telephone, etc. Royalty. Occasional- 


y at author’s expense. L. B. Vaughan. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 S. Dearborn 
8t. Chicago. Plays. 
DUFFIELD & CO., 200 Madison Ave., N. Y. Novels 
—all types. Juvenile fiction, 2 to 16 years; fairy 
es. Non-fiction—all types. Text-books. Greet- 
cards, games, calendars, novelties. Royalties 


other basis. F. Hoppin. 

UTTON (E. P.) & CO., 681 5th ‘Ave, N. Y. 
Non-fiction—religious, world problems. 
ort-story collections. 
ks. Royalties. 


Verse. Juveniles. Text- 
G. M. Acklom. - 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


GINN & COMPANY, 15 Ashburton PI., 


CUPPLES & LEON CO., 470 4th Ave., N. Y. Juve- ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Frank- 
Royalties or outright purchase. 


lin, O. (50 publications yearly.) Amateur 
entertainments, plays for children and adults, 
for schools and churches, cantatas, orations. 
Outright purchase. H. C. Eldridge. 


EXTENSION PRESS, 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. Catholic religious volumes. Art calendars. 


FENNO. ( R: CO. 17th St, -N. ¥. 
Juveniles. 

FINANCIAL PUBLISHING CO., 9 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. (3 or 4 vols. yearly.) Law, busi- 
ness, finance. Text-books. Specializes in finan- 
cial tables. A stated sum plus royalties. Benja- 
min Fisher. 

FITZGERALD PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 18 
Vesey St., N. Y. Plays, handbooks, entertain- 
ments, games. Outright purchase and royalties. 
Rights sometimes released by special arrange- 
ment. R. H. Behrens, Secty. 

FLANAGAN (A.) CO., 920 N. Franklin St., _— 
on- 


eago. (10 to 15 vols. yearly.) Fairly tales. 
fiction—biography, history, travel, agriculture, 
geography, education, business, text-books. Ele- 


mentary plays and entertainments for schools. 
Specializes in text-books, teachers’ aids and de- 


vices. 5 to 10 per cent royalty, or outright pur- 
chase. Releases rights. M. M. Banta. 
FORBES & COMPANY, 443 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago. Non-fiction, adult—all types. Royalties. 

FOSTER (CHARLES) PUBLISHING CO., Phila- 
delphia. Non-fiction—religious and educational. 

FOUR SEAS Co., (THE), 454 Stuart St., Boston. 
(50 vols. yearly.) Novels—all types. Juveniles. 
Non-fiction—all types. Text-books. Gift books. 
Translations. Outright purchase, royalties, or 
frequently author’s expense. Releases rights on 
commission basis. 

FRANK-MAURICE, INC., 15 W. 37th St., N. Y. 
Novels—high literary quality, also popular ap- 
peal. Non-fiction, adult ‘and juvenile—biography, 
history, travel, music, sociology, business. Verse. 
Collections of short-stories. Royalties. 

FRENCH (SAMUEL), 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. (250 
vols. yearly.) Plays, long and short, for ama- 
teurs, Little Theaters, reading and study. Oc- 
casional reprints. Royalties or outright purchase. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-360 4th Ave., N. Y. 
Novels. Non-fiction. Juveniles. Semi-educa- 
tional volumes. Royalties. Clifford Smith. 


(SAMUEL) SONS & CoO., 74 5th Ave., 


Juveniles, 3 to 8 years. Cutouts. Novel- 
Outright purchase as a rule, oc- 
A. R. Gabriel. 


ties. Ideas. 
casionally royalties. 
Boston. 
(100 vols. yearly.) Text-books—history, geogra- 
phy, science, popular science, agriculture, fine 
arts, music, education. Royalties. Releases 
foreign book rights. C. H. Thurber. 


GLOBE BOOK CoO., INC., 175 5th Ave., New York. 


Non-fiction—history, law, science, educational, 
text-books. Games. Foreign language forms. 
Specializes in outlines and reviews. Royalties. 
Samuel Hershey. 


GRAHAM (CHARLES E.) & CO., 39 Division St.,; 


Newark, N. J. (Limited market.) Juvenile fic- 
tion, 2 to 12 years; fairy tales. Picture books. 
Specializes in toy books. Outright purchase. 


re ae PUBLISHER, INC., 112 E. 19th St., 


Y. (Limited market.) Novels, all types. 
Non-fiction—wide variety. Juveniles—all ages. 
Cut-outs. Royalties. Rights by special ar- 
rangement. J. W. Greenberg. 


GRIFFITH & ROWLAND PRESS, Philadelphia. 


Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction—religious. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, 1140 Broadway, N. Y. (175 


vols. yearly.) Manuscripts not solicited but will 


receive attention. Novels—reprints. Juvenile 
fiction—popular series, 3 to 16 years. Specialty— 
series for boys and girls. Royalties. Releases 


rights. H. F. Juergens. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 430 S. Wabash 


Ave., Chicago, Text-books—all types. 


HANDY BOOK CORPORATION; Harrisburg, Pa. 


Not in the market. 
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22 THE AUTHOR 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. (100 vols. yearly.) Novels—high literary 
quality. Juvenile fiction, 9 to 16 years. No 
fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—all 
types. Verse (2 vols. yearly). Collections of 
short-stories (3 vols. yearly.) Gift books. Spe- 
cializes in educational books for colleges and 
high schools and trade books. loyalties. Re- 
leases rights by special arrangement. About 
one-half of yearly list furnished by regular 
writers. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. 
Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction—business, edu- 
cational, miscellaneous. Dramas. Verse. 
Royalties. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 21 Randall Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. Non-fiction—biographies, edu- 
cational books. Text-books. 

HEATH (D. C.) & CO., 50 Beacon St., Boston. 
Text-books. Dictionaries. Usually royalties, 
sometimes outright purchase. Frank W. Scectt. 

HENLEY (NORMAN W.) PUBLISHING CO., 2 
W. 45th St., N. Y. Non-fiction—scientific, elec- 
trical, practical and technical. 

HERDER (B.) BOOK CO., 17 S Broadway, St. 
Louis. Catholic religious novels with American 
settings; Catholic non-fiction—biography, history, 
science, education, religion, text-books. Royal- 

3 ties or outright purchase. Releases all rights. 

HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDRIDGE, 5-9 Union 

Square, N. Y. Text-books. Educational. 


HOEBER (PAUL B.) INC., 76 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Medical works. 

HOLT (HENRY) AND COMPANY, 1 Park Ave., 
N. Y. Novels—all types. Juveniles. Non-fic- 
tion—humorous and serious, poetry, business. 
Technical text-books. Royalties. Elliot Holt. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CoO., 2 Park St., Boston. 
Novels—all types. Non-fiction—serious and re- 
ligious. Juveniles. Short-story colfections. Verse. 
Text-books. Royalties. Ferris Greenslet. 

HYMAN-McGEE CO., 158 W. Washington St., 
Chicago. Novels. Gift-books. Miscellaneous. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS CO., 381 4th 
Ave., N. Y. (20 vols. yearly.) Novels, high 
literary quality, sociological and problem stories. 
Translations. Non-fiction, adult—biography, his- 
tory, philosophy, politics, sociology, education, 
religion. Text-books. Collections of short-stories. 
Specializes in books with modern trend. Royal- 
ties. Releases rights by special arrangement. 

INTERNATIONAL TEXT-BOOK CO., 4388 Wyo- 
ming Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Many vols. yearly.) 
Technical books—architectural, chemistry, civil, 
electrical, mechanical, mining engineering, ad- 
vertising, salesmanship, art, English, mathemat- 
ics, accounting, management, railroad operation, 
etc. Outright purchase. 


JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
Broad St. and Girard Ave., Philadelphia. Jewish 
religious and serious works. Juveniles. 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., Richmond. Va. 
Elementary, secondary, and college text-books. 

JONES (MARSHALL) CO., 212 Sumner St., Bos- 
ton. Distinctive books in all fields, with emphasis 
on text-books, supplementary readers and books 
that appeal to a special market. Royalties. 

JUDSON PRESS (THE), 1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. (American Baptist Publication Society.) 
Religious and nature books. Generally by royal- 
ties. Releases all rights. Daniel G. Stevens. 


KENEDY (P. J.) & SON, 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 
Novels (80,000). Juveniles (50,000). Religious 
works. Specializes in Catholic publications. 
Royalties or outright purchase. 

KERR (CHARLES on & CO., 341 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, (Very limited market.) Non-fiction— 
sociology, economics, evolution. Indefinite terms. 
John Keracher. 

KNOPF (ALFRED A.) 730 5th Ave., N. Y. Novels. 
Short-story collections. Non-fiction—all types. 
Text-books. Verse. Juveniles. Specializes in 
American fiction. Royalties. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, 2001 Calumet Ave., Chi- 
cago. Educational. 


& JOURNALIST 


LAIRD & LEE, 1223 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Gift books. Mechanical and electrical books, 
Reference. Dictionaries. Text-books. Royalties, 


LAURIAT (CHARLES E.) CO., Boston. Novels, 
Reprints. Classics. Atlases. 

LEA & FEBIGER, 600 S. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia. Non-fiction, medical, dental, pharma- 
ceutical, nursing, agricultural and general sg¢ci- 
ence. Royalties. 

LIPPINCOTT (J. B.) COMPANY, 227 E. Washing- 
ton Sq., Philadelphia. (75 to 100 vols. yearly.) 
Novels (75,000 to 80,000)—love, romance, realism, 
adventure, Western, sea, detective, mystery, 
problem. Juveniles (50,000 to 75,000)—12 to ié 
years; rarely fairy tales. Non-fiction—adult and 
juvenile, all types. Text-books. Specializes in 
biography, history, art, fiction, educational and 
medical works. No poetry, essays, or very 
young children’s books. Releases all rights ex- 
cept foreign. Royalties; occasional outright 
purchase. J. Jefferson Jones. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 34 Beacon St., Boston. 
Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction, adult—inspira- 
tional, biographies, travel, descriptive. Text- 
books. No poetry. Royalties. 

LONGMAN’S, GREEN & CoO., 55 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Novels—all types. Juveniles, 6 to 15 years. Fairy 


tales. Text-books. Non-fiction—biography, 
science, philosophy, travel, essays, plays, re- 
prints, technical and _ reference. Royalties, 


Rights by special arrangement. F. E. Hill. 
Submit text-books to A. W. Walker. 

LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., 273-275 Con- 
gress St., Boston. Novels (50,000 to 100,000). 
Juveniles (25,000 to 100,000). Non-fiction—serious 
works. Short-story collections. Gives prominence 
to juveniles. Royalties or outright purchase. 
W. F. Gregory. 

LUCE (JOHN W.) & CO., 212 Sumner St., Bos- 
ton. General books, Belles Lettres, drama, psy- 
chology, history. 

LUTHERAN LITERARY BOARD, _ Burlington, 
Iowa. Religious and scientific books. Special- 
izes in apologetics. Author’s expense. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. 
(Limited market.) Juveniles. Fairy _ tales. 
Short-story collections. Classical collections. 
Text-books for grade and high schools, and busi- 
ness colleges. Royalties or outright purchase. 
Guy Burnett. 


MACAULAY CO., (THE), 115 E. 28d St., N.Y. 
Novels. Juveniles. Novelized versions of plays 
Translations. 

MACMILLAN CO., (THE), 60 5th Ave., N, Y. 
Novels, Juveniles. Non-fiction—biographies, 
nomics, travel, scientific, world problems. Tech- 
nical text-books. Royalties. Editors: Mise. 
books, Harold Strong Latham; _ educational, 
Charles H.' Seaver; college, Richard R. Smith; 
juveniles, Louise H. Seaman; religious, Wm. H. 
Murray. 

MACRAE SMITH COMPANY, 1712 Ludlow St. 
Philadelphia. Novels. Juveniles, all ages; fairy 
tales. Non-fiction, adult—biographies, _ travel, 
nature, religious. Gift books. Royalties and 
outright purchase. Releases rights by special 
arrangement. Allan M. Smith. 

MACY-MASIUS, 250 Park Ave., New York. All 
types of fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. Leon- 
ard M. Masius. i 

McBRIDE (ROBERT M.) & CO., 7 W. 16th St., 
N. Y. (50 vols. yearly.) _Novels—high literary 
quality, also popular appeal, adventure, detective, 
mystery, with American settings. No juveniles 
Non-fiction, adult—biography, history,  trave 
geography, handicraft, religion, mental science. 
Technical—household arts. Verse occcasionally. 
Specializes in ‘‘fiction of a definite literary 9 i 
ity, and adventure and mystery, and travé 
books.” No popular love stories. 


cago. (25 to 50 vols. yearly.) Novels—popt 
appeal, romance, adventure, Western, W 
American settings. Non-fiction, adult—biogré 
phy, history, popular science, handicraft, agt 
culture, sports. Specializes in Western 

Royalties. Releases all rights. 
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AW-HILL BOOK CoO., 370 7th Ave., N. Y. 
i) vols. yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—science, 
agriculture, business, economics, engineering. 
Text-books. Royalties. 
AY (DAVID) COMPANY, 604 S. Washington 

— Philadelphia. (20 vols. yearly.) | Juveniles 
—all ages. Non-fiction, science, business, tech- 
nical. Classical collections. Dictionaries. Mis- 
cellany. 10 per cent of retail price. Retains 
serial rights. 

McLOUGHLIN BROTHERS, Springfield, 
Juveniles, especially color book juveniles. 

McMURTRIE, (DOUGLAS C.) INC., 240 W. 40th 
st, N. Y. (Very limited market.) Typography 
and bibliography books. Douglas C. McMurtrie. 

DICI SOCIETY (THE), 755 Boylston St., Bos- 
Picture guide-books. Art reproductions. 
Ralph T. Hale. 

MERRIAM (G. & C.) Co., Springfield, Mass. Eng- 
lish dictionaries. 

MERRILL (CHARLES E.) COMPANY, 440 4th 
Ave., N. Y. Elementary and high school text- 
Edwin W. Fielder. 

METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, 150 5th Ave., N. 
Y. Religious books. 

MINER (WILLIAM HARVEY) CoO., 3618 Franklin 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Non-fiction—biographies, 
science. 

MINTON, BALCH & CO., 17 E. 45th St., N. Y. 
(30 to 40 vols. yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 90,000) 
—high literary quality, romantic, realism, detec- 
tive, humorous with American setting. Non- 
fiction, adult—hbiography, history, travel, politi- 
cal. Royalties. Releases rights by special ar- 
rangement. E. H. Balch. 

MODERN LIBRARY, INC., 71 W. 45th St. 
(Limited market.) Reprints. 
thologies. Royalties. Mr. Cerf. 

MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., (THE), 1801 
Fondulac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Religious litera- 
ture, chiefly of the Episcopal Church. 


MORROW (WILLIAM) & CO., INC., 303 5th Ave., 
N. Y. (30 vols. yearly.) Novels (80,000 to 120,- 
000) of high literary quality. Juvenile fiction, 7 
years up. Non-fiction—biography, history, social 
and economic conditions. Poetry. Royalties or 
outright purchase. Releases rights by special 
arrangement, 


Mass. 


Original* an- 


NATIONAL BOOK CO., Cincinnati, O. Popular 
current topics. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 239 S. American 
St., Philadelphia. Bibles. Juveniles 6 to 12 
yrs. Fairy tales. Religious books. Diction- 
aries. Encyclopedias. Bible studies. Outright 


urchase preferred. 
oward Thomas. 


NELSON (THOMAS) & SONS, 381 
N. Y. Bibles. Prayer books. 
Juveniles. Education. 

NEW REPUBLIC, INC., 421 W. 21st St., New York. 
(Limited market.) Non-fiction, adult—politics, 
sociology, education, psychology, labor. Poetry, 
novels. 10 per cent royalty on 2500 sales, 15 per 
cent thereafter. Retains rights. Daniel Nebane. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, 73 5th Ave., N. Y. (Lim- 
ited market.) Children’s text-books. Collections 
of short-stories. Royalties or outright purchase. 


NICHOLS (C. A.) PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, 
Mass. Historical and educational. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, 76 5th Ave., N. Y. (Many 
vols. yearly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile— 
history, geography, science, anthologies, educa- 
tion, business. Text-books. Debates. Classical 
collections. Dictionaries. Specializes in text- 
books. No fiction. Royalties; sometimes out- 
right purchase. Releases rights by special ar- 
Nemoment. G. Clifford Noble and J. Kendrick 

oble. 

NORTON (W. W.) & CO., 70 5th Ave., New York. 
General non-fiction. Specializes in scientific 
books. W. W. Norton. - 

NOVEL MAGAZINE CORP., 188 W. 44th St., N. Y. 
(12 yearly numbers of complete Novel Magazine). 
Novels, adventure, mystery, detective, Canadian, 

skan. Outright purchase, indefinite rates. 


Retains serial rights. C. 


4th Ave., 
Hymanals. Classics. 
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OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., 57 Rose St., N. Y. 
(Limited Market.) Novels of popular appeal. 
Non-fiction, adult—popular science, handicraft. 
Hand Books—semi-educational. Joke Books. 
Specializes in reprints, paper and cloth bound. 
Outright purchase and royalties. Releases all 
rights. F. B. Ogilvie. 

OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 122 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Non-fiction, adult— 
philosophy, science, mathematics, religious re- 
search. Mrs. Mary Carus. 

OPTIMIST PUBLISHING CO., Brookline, 
New Thought. Healing affirmations. 


ORANGE JUDD PUBLISHING CoO., 15 E. 26th St., 
Ne... Technical—stock-raising, gardening, 
horticulture, architecture, artisans’ and manual- 
training books. Specializes in agriculture. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 35 W. 32d St., 
N. Y. Bibles. Biography, Music, Belles Lettres 
—all types except fiction. Text-books. 


PAGE (L. C.) & COMPANY, 53 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. (30 to 40 vols. yearly. Novels (60,000 to 
80,000) high literary quality, also popular appeal. 
Juvenile fiction. (50,000 to 70,000), 6 to 16 years. 
Non-fiction, adult—travel, handicraft, fine arts, 
music, inspirational, anthologies. Rarely collec- 
tions of short-stories. Gift books—art, travel, 
music. Specializes in clean literature, erotic, 
problem. Usually outright purchase, sometimes 
— Releases rights by special arrange- 
ment. 

PENN PUBLISHING CO. (THE), 925 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia. (Limited market.) Novels (70,000 
to 80,000), high literary quality, love, realism, 
adventure, etc. Juveniles. Non-fiction—travel, 
biography, history, science,” education, business, 
sports, plays, entertainment. Gift books. Roy- 
alties. F. W. Shoemaker. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO., 119 W. 
40th St., N. Y. Health, hygiene, physical culture. 

PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon St., Boston. Non- 
fiction—serious, religious, historical. Juveniles. 

PIONEER PUBLISHING CO., 111 E. 6th St., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. Non-fiction, adult—commercial 
law, classics, science, agriculture, fine arts, edu- 
cation, civics. Text-books. Royalties. Releases 
rights by special arrangement. J. W. Pinson. 

PITMAN (ISAAC) & SONS, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
Non-fiction, adult—scientific, technical, arts and 
crafts, vocational, business handbooks, com- 
mercial, education. 

POTT (JAMES) & CO., 214 E. 23d St., N. Y. 
Bibles, prayer books, religious volumes. 

PRANG CO., (THE), 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
Educational art books. 

PLATT & MUNK CO., INC., 118 E. 25th St., New 
York. Juveniles; fairy tales, something-to-do 
books, color books. 

PRENTICE-HALL, 70 5th Ave., New York. Non- 
fiction—business, finance and law. 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATION, The Westminster Press, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia. Religious novels and 
text-books. Rev. John T. Faris. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, N. 
J. ( vols. yearly.) Non-fiction—all types 
Verse. Royalties or commissions, Releases all 
rights, sometimes by special arrangement. Paul 
G. Tomlinson. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, 
Ill. Educational for teachers and children. 

PUTNAM’S (G. P.) SONS, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y 


Mass. 


Novels. Non-fiction—Miscellaneous. Travel, sci- 
ee. biography. Juveniles. Royalties. B. R. 
edman. 


RAND McNALLY & CO., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
Atlases, Maps, Juveniles. F. M. Hammitt: 


REBMAN COMPANY, 141-145 W. 36th 
Medical books. 


REILLY (THE PETER) CO., 133 N. Thirteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. Educational, languages, 
medical and religious (Catholic). Author’s ex- 
pense, 


REILLY & LEE CoO., 536 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, 
Ilt. Novels. Juveniles. Verse. Gift books. 


Health books. Graduation books. 
Royalties. 


Dictionaries. 
Clarke Venable. 
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— (CHARLES) COMPANY, 21 E. 40th St., 


Works of established writers. Classics. 
Juveniles. 

REPUBLIC BOOK CoO., 157 E. 47th St., N. Y. (No 

market.) Educational, sociology, economics. 


John D. Long. 

REVELL (FLEMING H.) CO., 158 5th Ave., N. Y. 
ie vols. yearly.) Novels—romance, sea, re- 
ligius. American settings. Juvenile fiction, all 
ages. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—hiography, 
business, religion. Text-books. Dictionaries. 
Specializes in religion, travel, juveniles, fiction 
with a purpose. No sex material. Royalties. 
Releases rights. Paul Patton Faris. 


Ta, PUBLISHING CO., 250 Park Ave., 
N. Y. Books for salesmen. 


RONALD PRESS CO., (THE), 15 E. 26th St., 
(50 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction—law, 
science, sociology, education, business. Text- 
books. Technical—engineering, industrial, aero- 
nautical. Royalties. 

ROW, PETERSON & CO., 623 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. (10 to 15 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction, 
juvenile—biography, historical, travel, geography, 
science, agriculture, education. Text-books. 


Royalties, occasionally outright purchase. R. 
tow 


SANBORN (BENJ. H.) & CO., 623 S. bey 


Ave., Chicago. Text-books. Royalties. “WwW. 
Young. 
SARGENT (PORTER E.), 11 Beacon St., Boston. 
Educational. Guide-books. Hand-book 
SAUNDERS (W. B,) COMPANY, W. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia. (62 vols. yearly.) Non-fic- 
tion—science. Text-books. Technical—medicine, 


surgery, veterinary, science, dentistry, nursing. 
Royalties. R. W. Greene. 


SCHIRMER, (G.) INC., 3 E. 48rd St., New York. 
: Educational books on music. Royalties. 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUB. CO., 24 W. 40th 


St., N. Y. Scientific. (No market.) 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK CORPORATION, 15 E. 26th 
St., N. Y. Technical, mechanical, scientific, in- 
dustrial. Especially interested in works on ar- 
chitecture, building, heating, plumbing, sheet 
metal working, automobiles, metallurgy. Rovyal- 
ty and outright purchase. 

SCOTT FORESMAN & CoO., 
Chicago. (Limited market.) Text-books. 
ties. Gilbert W. Kelly. 


SCRIBNER’S (CHARLES) SONS, 597 5th Ave., 
N. Juveniles 


623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Royal- 


Y. Novels (60,000 to 150, 000). 
(30,000 to 80,000).  Non- fiction, adult—serious, 
religious. Text-books. Short-story collections. 
Verse. Royalties. 


SEARS (J. H.) & CO., 40 W. 57th St, N. Y. 
(70 to 100 vols. yearly.) Classics, Standard sets. 
Novels, juveniles, poetry, text-books. Miscellan- 
eous non-fiction. Royalties, outright purchase, 
sometimes at author’s expense. Henry Meade 
Williams. 


SHAW (A. W.) CO., Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., 
Chicago. (Many vols. yearly.) Non-fiction (200,- 
000)—political science, agriculture, business, ac- 
counting, advertising, correspondence, economics, 
finance, foreign trade, income taxes, investments. 
merchandising, office management, organization 
and management, personnel, psychology, rail- 
roads, real estate, retailing, sales management, 
salesmanship, labor relations. Specialty—busi- 
ness. Royalties. Thomas S. Rockwell. 


SHAY (FRANK) 4 Christopher St., N. Y. Novels. 
Non-fiction. Plays. 

SIEBEL PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 32-34 W. 
20th St., N. Y. Novels (50,000 to 100,000)—high 
literary "quality, ig types. Juvenile fiction, 8 to 
16 years (a few 4 to 6); fairy tales. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, history, travel, popular science, 
sports, physical culture. Specialties—popular 
and literary fiction and non-fiction lending itself 
to exploitation. Royalties and outright purchase. 
Releases rights by special arrangement. 

SILVER, tg ed AND COMPANY, 39 Division 
St., Newark, N. J. Educational. Juveniles. 

Robert D. Williamson. 


esd AND SCHUSTER, INC., 37 W. 57th St, 
. Y. (Limited market.) Novels—high literary 
poe Non-fiction, adult—all types. Royalties, 
Releases rights by special arrangement. Marie 
C. O’Shaughnessy. 

SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. Novels, (75,000 to 150,000). Juveniles 
(60,000 to 100,000). Essays. Annual collections 
of best plays, ‘short- stories, verse. Miscellaneoug 
non-fiction. Royalties. 

STANTON (JOHN R.) CO., 2537-9 S._ State St., 
Chicago. General standard books. Juveniles, ” 
STECHERT (G. E.) CO., 31 E 10th St., New York, 
Reprints. Miscellaneous. Specializes in foreign 

languages. 

(FREDERICK A.) CO., 443 4th Ave, 

Y. Novels—all types. Non- ;fiction—serious 
LS Juveniles. Royalties. F. A. Stokes. 

STRATFORD COMPANY, THE, 234-240 Boylston 
St., Boston. Fiction—all types. Non-fiction— 
educational, anthologies, verse, etc. Royalties 
and at author’s expense. 

SULLY (GEORGE) & CoO., 114 E. 25th St., N. Y. 
(Limited market.) Juvenile fiction, 6 to 15 
years; no fairy tales. Non- -fiction, adult—in- 
spirational, anthologies, handicraft, education, 
sports. Compiled reference works. No novels, 
Royalties and _ outright purchase. Releases 
rights by special arrangement. G. T. Wadleigh. 

SWARTOUT (NORMAN LEE), Summit, N. J. 
Plays. Three-act comedies of 10 or 12 charac- 
ters desired. Outright purchase and royalties, 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., INC., 76 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. Translations of all publishers. Spe- 
cializes in translated text-books. 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE, 
1228-34 Spruce St., Philadelphia. Juveniles. 
Sunday School text-books. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago. Non-fiction, adult—philosophy, 
law, philology, science, popular science, fine arts, 
politics, sociology, education, business, religion. 
Text-books. Royalties or at author’s expense, 
Gordon J. Laing. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 
Minn. No market except for faculty members. 
Serious and scientific works. Text-books. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS, 
Chapel Hill, N. C (12 vols. yearly.) Educa- 


tional. Royalties and by special arrangement. 


VAN NOSTRAND CO., 8 Warren St., N. Y. Non- 


fiction—education, business. 'Text-books. ‘Tech- 
nical--all types. 

VERNON LAW BOOK CO., 922 Oak St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Law books. 

VIKING PRESS, INC., (THE), 30 Irving PL, N. Y. 


Non- fiction, adult 
Collections of 
Releases 


Novels—high literary quality. 
and juvenile—all types. Verse. 
short stories. Gift books. Royalties. 
rights by special arrangement. 

VIR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1505 Race St. 
Philadelphia. Novels—religious. Non- fiction—ip 
spirational, self-help, physical training. Health 
books dealing with sex in a rational way. Out- 
right purchase. 

VOLLAND (P. F.) & CO., Joliet, Ill. Juveniles 
(5,000 to 25,000), picture cards, ¢ calendars, novel- 
ties. M. oO. Osborne. 


(HARR) PUBLISHING CO., 149 New 
(15 vols. yearly.) 
Pedogogy. Royal- 
Harr Wagner. 


WAGNER 
Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
Hlementary school text-books. 
ties—10 per cent on cash sales. 

WARWICK & YORK, 10 E. Centre’ St., Baltimore, 
Md. Educational books. 

WATT (G. HOWARD), 1819 Broadway, Y. (30 
vols. yearly.) Novels (70,000 to 150, 00) chigh lit- 
erary quality, love, romance, realism, adventure, 
juveniles. Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, 
travel, agriculture, sports. Dog books. Royal- 
ties. Releases rights by special arrangement. 
G. Howard Watt. 

WATT (W. J.) & CO,, 
Novels (over 70,000). 


43 W. 27th St., 
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THE AUTHOR 


WEBB BOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 10th St. 


at Cedar and Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. (Lim- 
ited market.) Non-fiction—agriculture, home 
economics, vocational, industrial. Text-books. 
Royalties. Edward C. Downing. 


WERNER (E. S.) & CO., 11 E. 14th St., New York. 
(Many vols. yearly.) Plays, text-books, physi- 
cal culture, method and recitation books, drills, 
pantomimes,, dances. Outright purchase, royal- 
ties, or at author’s expense. Mrs. M. S. T. Wer- 
ner. 

WEST PUBLISHING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
books. 

WHEELER PUBLISHING CoO., 352 EB, 22d St., Chi- 
cago. Elementary text-books. Specializes in 
readers. 

WHITMAN (ALBERT) & CO., 323 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago. (15 vols. yearly.) Juvenile fiction 
16,000 to 45,000), ages 5 to 14. Occasional juven- 
ile non-fiction. Fairy tales. Semi-educational 
type. Outright purchase. Releases rights by 
special arrangement. Montgomery Major. 

WILDE ( W. A.) CO., 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Juvenile fiction (40,000 to 50,000), all ages— 
semi-educational or semi-supplementary read- 
ing; non-fiction, adult and juvenile—history, 
travel, inspirational, religious, gift books. Roy- 
alties. Rights released by special arrangement. 
A. H. Wilde. 

WILLIAMS & WILKINS CoO., Mt. Royal & Guilford 
Avé., Baltimore, Md., (40 to 50 vols. yearly.) 
Non-fiction—science, popular science, philology, 
agriculture, education. Text-books. Technical— 
medicine, biology, bacteriology, chemistry, psv- 
chology, personnel research, nature. Usually 
Royalties, or at author’s expense. Releases 


‘ 
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rights by special arrangement. Charles C.- 
Thomas. 


WINSTON (JOHN C.) CO., 1006 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. Fiction. Juveniles. Non-fiction—refer- 
ence books, gardening, sports, agriculture. Text- 
books. Dictionaries, Bibles and Testaments. 
Logan Howard-Smith. 

WISE (WM. H.) & CO., 
Educational, Classics. 
modern sets. 

WOMANS PRESS, (THE), 600 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. (No market.) Educational and religious 

volumes furnished by the Y. W. C. A. Royalties. 


WOOD (WM.) & CO., 51 5th Ave., New York. 
Medical books. Royalties. 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY, 313 Park Hill Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. School and college text-books, 
including tests and measurements. Royalties or 
outright purchase. Casper W. Hodgson. 

WORLD SYNDICATE CO., INC., 112 W. 40th 
St., N. Y. Bibles. Bible story books. Dic- 
tionaries. 

WRITERS PUBLISHING CO., INC., (THE), 9 
W. 64th St., N. Y¥. (Closed market.) Miscel- 
laneous works, on co-operative basis. After Feb. 
15, 1927, will consider full length novels on roy- 
alty plus serial basis. 


WYCIL & COMPANY, 206 Broadway, N. Y. For- 
eign language text-books. 


50 W. St., N. Y. 
Specializes in standard 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 143 Elm St., New 
Haven, Conn. ‘Text-books. Verse. Juveniles. 
Essays. Religious and educational volumes. 
Specializes in scholarly works. Royalties or 
frequently at author’s expense. 


Meeting the Editors 
(Continued from Page 18) 


Yorker ; but in reality he is a Western pro- 
duct. He has big teeth and a big smile 
which is seldom out of commission, and 
when he talks he talks right to the point. 

He likes to get personal letters from writ- 
“Tt relieves the monotony,” he ex- 
plained. “When an editor reads over story 
after story, day after day, he is glad to 
receive an occasional snappy letter to make 
him forget the routine. At least I am, and 
I think the other men on our staff are.” 

Fiction House offices are on the umpty- 
umpth floor of a huge office skyscraper ; 
you get off at the twenty-seventh floor, or 
something like that, and walk down a long 
corridor until you reach a heavy, unwin- 
dowed door bearing the label of the pub- 
lishing house. It is a busy place, as a plant 
publishing four teeming magazines is liable 
tobe. But Mr. Martinsen is the soul of 
cordiality, full of fine suggestions and eager 
for material. He has many personal friends 
among authors, and his needs are definite. 

“I do considerable writing myself,” he 
aid. “And I have found that it pays to 
lan out a story in advance, section by sec- 
lion, page by page. Also, it pays to study 

€ magazine to which you plan to submit 
your yarn—study it carefully and painstak- 


ingly! That is my method, and it works 
beautifully. Writers who do this with re- 
lation to the Fiction House publications are 
succeeding, too.” 

I called at the editorial offices of Adven- 
ture that same day; but of this more anon. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Wuat Is REASONABLE RELIGION? By Charles 
Henry Mackintosh. Mackintosh Service, Chicago. 
$1.50. 


‘Shows from a common-sense standpoint that the 
only religious system which fully explains the rid- 
dle of the universe and the purpose of life is based 
upon the law of rebirth—the doctrine taught by 
Christ and the leaders of other great religions, but 
somehow lost by the modern church. 


WHISPERING CREEK. By Alma E. Henderson. 
Burton Pub. Co., Kansas City. 


A novel with the scene laid in the Kiamichi 
Mountains of Oklahoma, the atmosphere of this 
region being vividly depicted through the action 
of an interesting plot. A first novel that shows 
real promise. 


InpIAN Sign LancuaGe. By William Tomkins. 
William Tomkins, publisher, San Diego, Calif. 


An extremely valuable reference work for 
Western writers, giving in clear, pictorial form 
the universal gesture language employed by the 
Indians for inter-tribal communication. The il- 


lustrations graphically describe every basic word 
sign, 761 in all. . In addition are given the codifi- 
cation of 220 Indian pictograph signs. 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES Ni 


War Stories is a new magazine to be published 
by George T. Delacorte, Jr., of the New Fiction 
Publishing Company, at 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York. The magazine announces that “it is in the 
market for good, interesting fiction stories of war. 
Stories of the big war are preferred, but stories 
dealing with any modern war will find a welcome. 
For example, the Spanish war, the Foreign Legion, 
the Boer war, the Russo-Japanese war, the recent 
war in Morocco—all these offer a fertile field. 
Our immediate need is for stories of the big war— 
the conflict in the trenches, aviation, submarine, 
secret service, spy stories—all phases of the war 
can be covered. We want no propaganda of any 
kind—no hymns of hate, or stories depicting the 
horrors of war. Stirring entertainment is all we 
want. An American must be the hero of every 
story, whether of the big war or any other war. 
Romance, a conventional love interest, is encour- 
aged. All stories must be of the straightforward 
fast-moving, action type. They can be stories of 
rollicky humor, or tense drama or both. We want 
novelettes of from 20,000 to 30,000 words, and 
short-stories of from 5000 to 10,000 words. We 
do not want the long novel or serial. War Stories 
pays promptly on acceptance, and all manuscripts 
are decided on within one week. Payment will 
be at current market rates. All manuscripts 
should be addressed to Eugene A. Clancy, editor, 
War Stories, at the above address.” 


Asia, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, pays on 
acceptance (the tenth of the month) at a rate de- 
pendent upon the quality and interest of the mate- 
rial. Asia uses chiefly human-interest fact arti- 
cles, thought-stimulating essays and reviews. It 
uses a little fiction, chiefly of the realistic interpre- 
tation of life. This magazine deals principally 
with oriental life and thought interpreted in 
human terms—manners, customs and character ; 
political, economic, social and racial, cultural, re- 
ligious and philosophical aspects ; relations between 
East and West. Photographs are used with every 
article. They should deal with life, manners and 

_ customs, particularly showing complete cycles in 
these subjects. Human and action pictures are 
wanted rather than static and posed subjects. 
Family and “inside” life, not generally seen by the 
tourist, is of especial interest. The field of Asia 
includes the continent of Asia, the islands of the 
Pacific, Russia, the Balkans, the Arctic and An- 
arctic and most of Africa. 
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Clues, 799 Broadway, New York, a new monthly 
magazine added to the Clayton group, is edited by 
W. M. Clayton. Carl Hoppel is associate editor 
and Harold Hersey, editor of Ace-High Magazine 
and Cowboy Stories, is art editor. “Clues,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Hersey, “is in the market for crime, de- 
tective and mystery articles of 500 to 2500 words, 
short-stories of 1500 to 3500 words, novelettes of 
10,000 to 20,000 words, serials of 50,000 to 80,000 
words. All material should be of the detective and 
mystery type. Rates are 1 cent a word up on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Pictorial Review, Seventh Avenue and Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York, “is booked up for a year 
with serials,” writes the editor, Arthur T. Vance. 
“We are in the market for articles of 3000 words 
or less of the personality, human-interest and 
woman-interest type; short-stories of 5000 words 
or less are especially in demand. We use verse, 
short and sweet, and an occasional novelette. We 
desire stories of romance, love, married life, 
humor, and dramatic interest. We do not want 
oversexed fiction or travel articles. Rights are re- 
leased according to arrangement.” Pictorial Re- 
view pays first-class rates on acceptance. 


Everybody's Magazine, Spring and MacDougal 
Streets, New York, is now edited by Oscar Graeve, 
who writes: “Everybody’s is in the market for 
Western short-stories up to 10,000 words, though 


preferably under 5000 words, novelettes up to. 


30,000 words and serials from 50,000 to 90,000. 
Ours is an all-fiction magazine now using stories 
of the old Adventure type. We pay 2 cents a word, 
in occasional cases a little more, on acceptance.” 


System, the Magazine of Business, Cass, Erie 
and Huron Streets, Chicago, Norman C. Firth, 
editor, writes that he is paying 2 to 8 cents a word 
on acceptance for articles telling of profit-making 
methods and policies which business men have put 
to use. The length depends entirely on the material 
—articles can be as short as 100 words and as long 
as necessary to tell of the tested idea completely. 


The Delineator, Spring and Macdougal Streets, 
New York, announces that it “is buying material 
only by pre-arrangement with authors and does 
not read unsolicited manuscripts.” As far as THE 
Autuor & JourNna.ist is informed, this is the 
only general magazine which has definitely clo 
the door against free-lance writers by refusing 1 
consider unsolicited material. 
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People's Popular Monthly, Des Moines, lowa, 
Ruth Stewart, managing editor, sends this: “Our 
requirements are somewhat changed from those 
formerly listed. “We are not very much interested 
in articles of Mid-western topics. The fact is, we 
seldom use any articles at all, except those which 
are staff-written, and even those appear only occa- 
sionally. What we want particularly is good 
snappy fiction. We have lately been running a 
good many stories with a Western locale, but in 
the future we wish the settings to be more varied. 
In about three months’ time we will be looking for 
a good, lively serial of American life from 50,000 


onthly 
ited by 


val to 75,000 words in length.” 

accord- McNaught’s, 1475 Broadway, New York, writes 
me, de- a contributor that it rarely uses fiction. “Some- 
words, B times, when a very bright sketch, not exceeding 
ttes of 249) words, is submitted, we are sufficiently 
) 80,000 tempted to buy it.” 

ive and 

) on ac- Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn., wants Cow- 

Country novelettes of about 15,000 words in length. 

Thirty- “We have been receiving plenty of short-stories, 
a year but very few novelettes, and writers will find that 

Vance. fy “lass of fiction the best bet with Triple-X for the 
0 words fp next few months. Action stories which have their 
est and setting in the West, North woods, the Sea, or on 
) words & ay of the high roads of adventure, for that mat- 
e verse, fy tet are wanted, as the shelves are all cleaned out 
te. We and we are buying more stories to replenish our 
wr life, stock, Immediate decisions will be given and we 
ot want [Promise payment promptly upon acceptance. Our 
, area usual rate is 114 cents a word. 

rial Re- True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn., writes 

that it has exhausted its surplus of stories and is 

Dougal J tthe market for a number of lively, well-written 
love-story confessions. Jack Smalley, editor, 
ket for | Wites: “These should be drawn from life and be 
though Convincing as possible. While no objectionable 
up to. Situations will be tolerated, romantic angles 
9 90,000. should not be slighted. The policy of True Con- 
stories fessions has gradually widened until a variety of 
a wee first-person stories are being published. These 
ance” stories may have adventurous settings and are not 
to stories of city girls and stenographers. 
ass, Eri, [Romantic crook stories, mounted police romances 
C. Firth, Bi and tove stories of the South Seas are used. We 
ts a word believe that a confession story should not overlook 
it-making fequirements of a short-story, but should be 
have put Bvel written and authentic in treatment. The staff 
e material S prepared to render prompt reading of all manu- 
nd as long Biscipts and will pay 2.cents a word immediately 
completely: won acceptance.” 
al oa Wild Game Stories, 22 E. Twelfth Street, Cin- 
g materi’ Btmati, Ohio, states: “We are in the market for 
and does tion-packed fiction of the outdoors; the stronger 
ar as a the tie with wild game hunting or habits, the bet- 
a a lt. Length, 3000 to 10,000 words. We also use 
ely 


sme novelettes of around 15,000 words. 


Payment 
based 


on merit and check is mailed on or be- 
publication,” 


-efusing 0 
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John Martin's Book, 33 W. Forty-ninth Street, 
New York, Helen Waldo, associate editor, writes: 
“We are glad to announce a change in rate of pay- 
ment for John Martin’s Book. For manuscripts, 
from now on, we will pay 1 cent a word, paid on 
acceptance except in the case of serials. Begin- 
ning with January we expect to extend our age 
appeal to include children up to twelve years, and 
we shall have a more definite little folks section to 
attract from four years old up. For the older 
children we shall use one serial at a time with six 
chapters of about 2000 words each, with both boy 
and girl appeal, paid on publication. Also stories 
of romance, history, nature, science, up to 1500 
words, and tricks, stunts, games, parties, puzzles, 
all for both boys and girls. For little children 
under seven, short-stories, simple things to do and 
make, games; anything of very juvenile appeal. 
We are supplied with verse.” 


McClure’s, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New York, 
subtitled “The Magazine of Romance,” is adver- 
tising that it is decidedly open to the work of new 
writers. 


College Humor, 1050 N. LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, announces: “While College Humor is very 
much in the market for short-stories, we afford a 
good market for the writer who says things in a 
shorter space. We can use epigrams and short 
skits—anything in the line of fillers.” 


Referring to a statement of a contributor in the 
August, 1926, issue of THe AutHor & JouRNALIST 
to the effect that a manuscript submitted to the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine was returned by the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation, Ray Long, vice- 
president and editor-in-chief of the International 
Magazine Company, Inc., including the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, writes: “We have no connec- 
tion, direct or indirect, with Famous Players. I 
assume that the contributor must have made a 
mistake in addressing the envelope in which he 
mailed his manuscript. This is the only explana- 
tion I can see. The damage from statements of 
this sort is that they create a false impression in 
the minds of writers, and I would appreciate it if 
you would publish my denial of his statement.” 


Sunset, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, is 
reported to be in the market for photos of homes 
of socially prominent Westerners accompanied by 
brief descriptions of the same. 


Thrilling Tales, Grenloch, N. J., pays about $10 
fifteen days after publication for short-stories 
ranging from 2000 to 3000 words. Amazing ad- 
venture, modern mystery, thrilling true confessions, 
Western, and sea stories are some of the types 
desired. 


The Literary Review, 20 Vesey Street, New 
York, writes: “Just now we are not buying any 
poetry, as we have on hand an accumulation of 
verse accepted but not as yet used.” 


q 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Reliable Sales 
Service for Authors 


As a matter of convenience for all writ- 
ers, The Author & Journalist maintains 
a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


In offering this service, although we 
have a closer knowledge of immediate 
market needs than the majority of writ- 
ers, we do not claim any mysterious in- 
fluence with editors nor do we guarantee 
the sale of a manuscript. We guarantee 
only to devote honest and intelligent ef- 
fort to selling manuscripts accepted for 
that purpose, as promptly as possible. 

Each manuscript must be accompanied 
by a reading fee of $1.00 for the first 
5000 words, 20 cents for each thousand 
words additional. Inclose return postage. 

The reading fee entitles the writer to a 
brief critical opinion (not a full criticism) 
of manuscript if it is not accepted for 
marketing. The agency ordinarily will 
not attempt to market verse or photo- 
plays. For selling a manuscript 15 per 
cent commission is charged; minimum 
commission, $3.00. 


Agency Department 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Verse Criticism 
For Author & Journalist Clients 


This distinctive service is in charge of 


Thomas Hornsby Ferril 

who has been termed by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne ‘‘one of the youngest and best of 
the sons of the morning,” and is the au- 
thor of verse accepted by The Measure, 
Contemporary Verse, Poetry, The New 
York Herald-Tribune, The Saturday Re- 
view, and other magazines. 

The fees charged for his helpful criti- 
cisms are as follows: 
20 lines or less $1.00 
Additional lines, each 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, 
photoplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also 
Criticism and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. 0. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


BACK COPIES 
OF THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Years of 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 
—are obtainable for a aes period at the rate 


of twelve (one year’s sues) for $1.00; four 
years’ back copies for $4.00. A bargain. 


Address The Author & Journalist 


BEER 


A SYMPATHETIC CRITIC 
CAN HELP THE WRITER 
IN UNTOLD WAYS 


The Author & Journalist Literary Criticism 
Department Is Now in Its Eleventh 
Year of Helpful Service for 
Writers 


THE PUBLISHERS of 
Tue Avutuor & 
naList feel that they are 
exceptionally fortunate 
in being able to offer to 
writers the services of a 
keen, sympathetic broad- 
gauge man of high 
ideals, such as Mr. EKd- 
win Hunt Hoover, who 
is in charge of the de 
partment of literary crit- 
icism. Mr. Hoover at- 
tacks the problems of 
clients not in an aca 
demic manner, but from 
the standpoint of prac- 
tical experience. For 
several years past he has been writing and selling 
steadily to exacting magazines, and his yarns may 
be found every month in such publications as 
Complete Story Magazine, The Frontier, Short 
Stories, West, True Western Stories, and Adven 
ture. His help is of the kind that only writers 
who are actively in the game can give to others 
of their craft. Grateful letters that reach us daily 
from clients of the bureau—professional writers 
as well as beginners—testify to the value of his 
criticisms. 

In line with THe AuTHorR & JourNAList’s policy to open 
its advantages to the widest possible number of serious stu 


dents, the fees for Mr. Hoover’s constructive criticism (ip 
cluding marketing advice) are extremely moderate. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 

1,500 words or less 
words or less 

words or less 

000 words’ or less 
words or less 

words or less 

words or less 


Epwin Hunt Hoover 


Other Service Branches 


Verse Criticism (by Thomas Hornsby Fertil): 
20 lines or less $1.9 
Additional lines, each me 
Literary Revision. Careful correction and polisb- 
ing of a manuscript with special reference to bet- 
tering the style. Brief criticism and market sug 
gestions included. Rate: 

With typing, per thousand words 

Without typing, per thousand 

Letter-Perfect Typing: includes careful editing, 
critical opinion, market suggestions. Carbon con 
Prose, per thousand words aaa’ 
Verse, per line (Minimum 


All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postae 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 
aoe! 
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College Stories is a new quarterly succeeding 
College Comics, which recently went into bank- 
ruptey. College Stories is sponsored by an entire- 
ly new group though “its connections with the past 
cannot be altogether severed,” according to an edi- 
torial announcement. ‘“In a sense, therefore, Col- 
lege Stories is but an offshoot from The Co-ed 
started in 1924 and College Comics, its successor. 
College Stories will have a much broader scope 
than the first two magazines, using novels, short- 
stories, art work, humor and features. No manu- 
scripts returned unless postage is enclosed, and no 
responsibility is assumed for the loss of any sub- 
mission. No return will be made of contest let- 
ters, advice columns, “No Foolin’,” items and fea- 
tures.” The address is 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York. Rates and methods of payment of this 
new venture are not at hand. 


The Scientific American, 24 W. Fortieth Street, 
New York, announces that it has increased its size 
to permit the use of more reading matter. The 
magazine recently moved from 233 Broadway to 


‘the above address where it has a new building. 


Zest, 47 W. Forty-second Street, New York, 
“is in need of short, humorous novelettes, prefer- 
ably from 10,000 to 14,000 words,” according to the 
editor, Robert Thomas Hardy. “We are also in 
the market for humorous short-stories and miscel- 
lany. We are overstocked with ‘By Way of Con- 
trast’ stories.” 


The Echo, 1837 Champa Street, Denver, Colo., 
announces that it will hereafter pay for all short- 
stories accepted at the standard rate of $10 a story. 
This payment, and also a yearly prize award of 
$200 for the best story and $100 for the second 
best story are made through the Joseph Reed 
Award of $500. The Echo wants very short stor- 
ies, preferably under 2500 words long. Distinc- 
tiveness of style, significance of theme and force- 
fulness of characterization are more important 
than plot. Stories of the West or by Western 
writers will be given preference. Through the 
Frank E. Kistler Award of $220, The Echo will 
pay $10 for each cover drawing accepted. A prize 
of $100 will be awarded for the best cover used 
during the period of a year. 


Holland’s Magazine, Dallas, Tex., which uses in 
addition many short-stories, some serials and 
fumerous special articles, many of them of parti- 
cular interest to the Southwest, informs ‘a contri- 
butor: “In every issue we use household articles, 
most of them two or three columns long, and three 
ot four poems, paying 25 to 50 cents a line for 
verse. Checks are mailed out on acceptance with- 
im about four weeks from receipt of manuscripts.” 
Many of its poems are for juvenile readers. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, reports that it is buying very little 
material of any kind just now, although all sub- 
mitted manuscripts are given a careful reading. 
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Ernest A. Dench, Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J., writes: 
“Between now and February, 1927, I will purchase 
several hundred photographs of 1926 Hallowe'en, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas interior and window 
displays devoted to the following lines of merchan- 
dise: Footwear, Silk Hosiery, Bakery Goods, 
Restaurants, Groceries, Fruits, Meats, Beauty Par- 
lors, Stationery, Toiletries, Leather Goods, Phono- 
graphs, Radios, Furniture, House Furnishings, 
Banks, Electrical Appliances, Candy, Gas Appli- 
ances, Gift Shops and Gift Departments, Juvenile 
Wear, Floral, Party Goods, Soda _ Fountains, 
Books, Sporting Goods, Hardware, Jewelry and 
Community Shopping Movements. Prints should 
be not smaller than 5x7 or larger than 8x10. Last 
season I worked out a plan of payment which 
many of my correspondents found devoid of the 
financial risks usually associated with the handling 
of photographs. The correspondent visited the lo- 
cal commercial photographer two or three times 
between Hallowe’en and Christmas and obtained 
from him a list of the stores whose timely dis- 
plays he had photographed. The photographer 
was willing to furnish extra prints from the nega- 
tives at his customary charge. The correspondent 
then mailed me the list, which gave the name 
and address of each store, the merchandise dis- 
played in the window and occasion for which it 
was arranged. The order was sent and the 
photographer’s bill paid within 30 days. The fee 
for the correspondent’s services was the same as 
the photographer’s. If, for instance, the latter’s 
bill was $10.00, the former received $10.00 for his 
trouble. At the same time I assumed all the risk of 
buying on “sight unseen,” banking, too, on the good 
judgment of the correspondent that the displays 
were worth adding to my collection. I will be 
glad to do business with any writers to whom the 
plan appeals. I will also welcome hearing from 
those writers who operate their own cameras and 
turn out work of professional excellence, and will 
pay them a fair rate for any film negatives I may 
accept.” 


Radio Mechanics, Lyon Block, Albany, N. Y., 
monthly, made its first appearance with the Oc- 
tober issue. The editor is M. B. Sleeper. “Radio 
Mechanics is owned and published by M. B. Sleep- 
er, Inc., but has no connection with the Sleeper 
Radio Corporation. It wants “articles concerning 
any application of radio in the home, good photo- 
graphs being necessary. Have them taken by a 
professional photographer. Additional payment 
for photographs. Photos of installations in homes 
especially desired: $10 for each photo accepted. 
Payment on publication.” 


The American Teacher will resume publication 
at Chicago under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Teachers. This magazine will re- 
place the Bulletin which has been the official pub- | 
lication of the teachers’ organization. The Ameri- 
can Teacher is devoted to education and labor. 
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A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


Vox. III, No. 11 


NoveMBER, 1926 


Eprreo By Davm Rarretocy 


ENDORSEMENT 


Writer Comes to Defense of S. | 


T. C. As a Great Training 
Course 


To succeed in writing is no easy 
matter, as has been time and 
again pointed out on this page. 
Writers may be born, but salable 
stories are the result of hard 
work, not of easy inspiration. It 
is because the Simplified Train- 
ing Course requires real work, be-~- 
cause it puts students through a 
period of thorough, intensive 
training, that it has attracted se- 
rious student-writers from all 
over the world. 


Now and then a writer enrolls 


for the course, expecting to find | 
himself suddenly equipped with | 
genius: to write salable stories. | 


He is the victim of much mis- 
leading advertising that intimates 
dif it goes no stronger) that 
everyone can learn to write if he 
will only subscribe (at a good 
stiff price) for this ‘‘marvelous 


course which makes easy the fas- | 
Such | 
writers turn out to be poor S. T. | 
don’t | 


cinating road to success.’’ 


C. students because they 
expect to have to work. 

Recently we printed a letter 
from a student who expected to 
learn to write through merely 
reading the S. T. C. 
groups, rather than through the 
S. T. C. training. 


an active student in reply which 
is as follows: 


In The Author & Journalist re- | 
News | 


cently, on the S. T. C. 
page, | read a short article in 
which was printed an_ unkind 
criticism of the S. T. C. by a stu- 
dent who requested that his en- 
rollment be cancelled. 
a student and | have learned that 
you cannot get out of anything 
what you do not put in it; main- 
ly, interest. 


much more than “five dollars 
worth” that | 
“knocker” uses his “hammer.” 

Even though | should never 
succeed in writing salable stories 
| shall never regret the price | 
paid for the course. 
alone is fascinating. 
every moment that | must 
“waste” in anything else but 
writing, but woe is me, “any- 
thing else’? demands so much of 
my time. Evidently the only 
thing the critical student was 
thinking of was the dollar and he 
can’t expect to write when a dol- 
lar sign intrudes. Let him go. 
He will never make a writer any- 
way. And the rest of us will 
raise our glasses—of orange juice 
—and say, “Here’s to the Simpli- 
fied Training Course. Long may 
it thrive for those who are se- 
rious in their ambition "—H. H. 
R., Dayton, Ohio. 
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We have received a letter from | variety of magazines and has 


| tellectual. 
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So far | have had — 
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A Few Words of Gossip 
With the Editor 


Editors are still very much in- 
terested in the work of the begin- 
ning and unknown writer. In a 
recent issue of one of the leading 
magazines, a periodical that rare- 
ly uses stories except by authors 
whose names are known to all 
readers, was published a_ story 
by an author whose stories are 
entirely unknown. 
have been the first story the 
writer sold. The magazine called 
attention to the fact that it was 
publishing the story by an un- 
known writer because the story 
was so good that it was able to 
speak for itself in spite of its 
lack of a well-known name as its 
author. 


On a recent trip to New York, 
I was interested in the gossip 
about magazines and_ editors. 


New York is+perhaps the home | 
| of more gossip than anywhere 


else on earth. That, New York- 


| ers will say. is true because there 


is more to talk about there than 
anywhere else. One hears a ru- 
mor that one of the oldest of the 
“big four’’ is soon to suspend pub- 
lication; but it has survived many 
such rumors. <A_ certain new 
magazine, it is said, is already 


| about to give up the ghost. A 


publishing house issuing monthly, 
and bi-monthly, magazines is try- 


thousands and thousands of dol- 


| lars back of it for this purpose. A 


newly revived ‘“‘radical’’ magazine 
is to undergo a complete change 
of editorship because one wing 
wants it to be more radical and 
the other wants it to be more in- 
There is much 


more of the same thing. Some 


fs of it will prove to be true; some 


materialize. Gossip 
takes the form. of 
slander because a spurned Con- 
tributor is trying to “get even.” 


will never 


A review of a book on short- 
story writing advised the reader 
to peruse the book “‘if you are in- 
‘literary post-mor- 
tems.’’’ The book in question 
deals with the technique of the 
story, but calls various phases by 
high-sounding, muchly hyphen- 
ated terms which can only be in- 
teresting to those of an academic 
turn of mind who like to study 
One who 
desires to develop his ability and 
become a writer should, as the 
reviewer wrote, ‘‘avoid this book 
like the very devil.” 


Dr. Clifford Smyth, editor of 
the International Book Review, 
says the following are the ten 
best works by American authors: 
“The Scarlet Letter,’’ ‘‘Moby 
Dick,” ‘‘An American Tragedy,” 
“The Golden Bowl,” “The Last 
of the Mohicans,’ “Babbitt,” 
“Ethan Frome,” “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham,” and ‘The Con- 
queror.”’ 


It may even | 
t A | of recent letters and below are 


| Mysteries.”’ 


WHAT STUDENTS SAy 


Writers Taking S. T. C. Send in 
Unsolicited Praise of 
A. & J. Course 


Questions about The Author @ 
Journalist’s Simplified Training 
Course are best answered by §, T. 
C. Students themselves. There- 
fore, we have run through our files 


printed excerpts from many of 
them which will give much infor. 
mation about the course from the 
student’s viewpoint: 


I certainly value your help and 
encouragement and feel that I am 
beginning to show results from it 
through an increased confidence 
in my ability to handle what 
often appear to be difficult situa- 
K. G., Los Angeles, 

alif. 


Have just received a check for’ 


$50 for a 2500-word story entitled 
“The Clew of the Broken Wind- 
shield,’”’” from ‘True Detective 
‘I never get a check 
but what I think of you and the 
good I got from the S. T. C.—G. 
G. G., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Have just sold two more short- 
stories, one to David C. Cook Co. 
and the other to The American 
Baptist Publications. I shall al- 
ways be glad to speak a good 
word for your course. Having 
only a limited amount of spare 
time to devote to writing, the S$. 
T. C. has shortened the road for 
me very materially. It grows 
more interesting and _ profitable 
with each lesson.—L. R. C., Pe- 
tersburg, Ill. 

I admire your restraint as evi- 
denced in the advertising of your 
school. You seem to have too 
much honor to try to persuade the 
rank and file that “‘they, too, can 
write short-stories and so come 
to fame.” I want to thank you 
again for your moral support and 
what I would be proud to_ think 
is your good opinion.—B. T:. 
Chicago, Il. 

Under separate cover I am, 
sending you assignments 11-14, 
inclusive, and I am sure your 
criticisms will be as constructive 
as those I have already receiv 
from you. I want you to know, 
Mr. Raffelock, that I appreciate 
your efforts in my behalf, and I 
must say that I have learned 
more from the little material sub- 
mitted thus far than I did from 
a complete course with suppose® 
ly reliable school in photoplay 
writing. Your course calls fo 
actual work, without the comple- 
tion of which you cannot evens 
to the next step, which is in itsé 
a very, very excellent point, aside 
from the criticisms on each 7 
signment. The money I am sen ‘ 
ing you, although it is hard to er 
together, is well spent an "tor 
things progress as I look 10 
them to do, I will soon be repa” 
for my efforts.—E. A. McC., 
timore, Md. 
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Wheeler-Nicholson, Inc., 373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, a newspaper syndicate which announced 
itself as in the market for material, and which 
also announced the publication of The Syndicator, 
a syndicate service in newspaper form, apparently 
has gone out of business. Various contributors 
have reported that they have been unable to secure 
reports upon submitted material, and mail ad- 
dressed to The Syndicator is being returned by 
the post office. As late as October 12th, Malcolm 
Wheeler-Nicholson, president, wrote to THE Avu- 
tHor & JOURNALIST that all difficulties with con- 
tributors were being straightened out; but a later 
communication from Editor & Publisher, the news- 
paper trade journal, states that the syndicate has 
been dissolved and that Major Wheeler-Nicholson 
has apparently left New York, leaving no ad- 


dress. 


The Eagle Magazine, South Bend, Ind., wants 
no fiction and no verse, writes Frank E. Hering, 
managing editor. “We do want articles on events 
and personages and movements of current inter- 
est; but the events must be of at’ least nation-wide 
interest, the persons must be widely known, and 
the movements must bé significant. The preferred 
length is 1200 words, but we will consider stories 
up to 2000 words. Articles must have distinct lit- 
erary merit ; hack writing will have no chance. We 
furnish the illustrations. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance at the rate of 14% and 2 cents a word. 
Sample copies will be sent to prospective contrib- 
utors on request. Our problem is to reach the 
writers who really can write, and we hope, by 
specifying our needs in detail, to do so.” 


Bradley L. Welfare, 722 S. Church Street, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., sends this: “The writer is in 
the market for serial and short-stories of boy ad- 
venture in which the principal characters are news- 
paper carriers and salesboys, mainly carriers, who 
serve the paper to the homes. The stories should 
be built around the boys’ work in such a way that 
the influence will react in a more punctual deliv- 
ety of the newspaper by the boy, closer attention 
to the rules under which he works and a keener 
pleasure in doing his work. The stories are for 
an organ to be issued for the carriers and newsies 
ofa number of papers which have subscribed for 
‘the service. They should be written in a cheerful 
vein throughout. Dignity should be attached to 
the boy’s work. Grit and perseverance should be 
made attractive not by preaching but by example, 
ad the story should be so gripping that the 
youngsters will get the ‘medicine’—the impressions 
and influence—without knowing it. I cannot pay 
very well for the stories at first, but will be in a 
bsition, I hope, to’do so after my proposition gets 

under way.” 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Mites: “The Eagle covers a varied field of fem- 
mine interests on its Woman’s Page, but is always 
tady to give consideration to contributions.” 
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In response to a query regarding a personality 
article, Merle Crowell of The American Magazine, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, replied: “Unfort- 
unately I am so heavily stocked with material that 
I shall be taking on very little additional stuff 
within the next five or six months.” 


The Catholic World, 120 W. Sixtieth Street, 
New York, edited by James M. Gillis, writes: 
“Articles and stories for our magazine should not 
exceed 4500 or at the most 5000 words in length. 
It is our custom to make payment upon publica- 
tion at about $4 a page.” 


Journeys Beautiful, 150 Lafayette Street, New 
York, “is now paying on acceptance for manu- 
scripts of a travel nature,” according to Wirt W. 
Barnitz, editor. “We prefer first-person narra- 
tives of from 1500 to 2500 words in length. While 
description is, of course, a necessary element in 
any travel article, we do not want it overdone. 
What we want more than anything else is a human 
document, a manuscript which gives an insight 
into the manners and customs of the people through 
the human vein. An article is much more likely 
to be accepted if accompanied by good photographs. 
When possible, photographs should combine both 
the scenic and human-interest elements.” 


The Lyric West, 3551 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Allison Gaw, editor, reports: “We pay 
in prizes ($50 each). Our publication represents 
the careful culling of from 600 to 1000 manuscripts 
a month. We especially welcome narrative poems 
and dramatic monologues of human interest. First- 
class poems of either the old or the new school are 
given equal consideration. We are at present 
overstocked with nature poems. In addition to 
poems of from 20 to 150 lines, we find considerable 
use for really poetic whimsicalities of from 4 to 
16 lines.” 


Youth, a publication of the Unity School of 
Christianity, Unity Building, 917 Tracy Avenue, 
Kansas City, is a juvenile monthly using short fic- 
tion of 3000 to 8000 words, serials of 15,000 to 18,- 
000, verse, fillers, and photographs. Payment is 
at $10 and upward per thousand words within two 
weeks of acceptance. The theme of material 
should be practical Christianity. | Youth purchases 
first American serial rights with copyright in au- 
thor’s name on request. Gardner Hunting is the 
editor. 


The Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo., an- 
nounces: “Having discontinued publication of our 
Magazine with the August 29, 1926, issue, we 
direct your attention to our Sunday Gravure sec- 
tion, which provides a market for distinctive photo- 
graphs. Also, The Sunday Star has been en- 
larged and contributors are invited to submit mate- 
rial for its generous requirements.” 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 373 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, is not in the market for any 
kind of material at the present time. 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS FOR 
WRITERS 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
518 Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Don’t Twiddle YOUR Thumbs 


Rather, sit down at your typewriter and 
turn out salable manuscripts. But how? 

My Service will show you, increasing your 
sales and lessening your labor. Send for my 


circular. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been 
on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Street & Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 
attention. Send for full information. 


47 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Quality Typing At Satisfactory Prices 
am. ke anuscript STAND OUT from the others 
the Editur's. by SUPERIOR PRE AT 
Services and rates to meet your needs:- 
Grades A& B 
ign Vyping of prose, (per 1000 words) $.75 $.50 
ition and ‘Typing of prose (per 1000 words) $1.00 §.75 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND SAMPLES 


AUGUST LENNIGER JR. 


4247 Boyd Avenue - New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS; letter-perfect typing, one 
carbon copy, extra first and last page, minor 
corrections where necessary; fifty cents per 
thousand words. 


LAURA P. BOWEN 
316 West Washington Muncie, Indiana 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.”’ 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 


QONSCIOUS. 
SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE 


DAVID ‘RAFFELOCK 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE, 


By David Raffelock, Associate Editor, 
The Author & Journalist. Postpaid, $1.10 


It leads the way to clear thinking in order that 
the reader himself may be able to choose the best 
development for his story. 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS. Postpaid, $1.10 
By A. H. Bittner, Associate Editor, The Frontier 


So full of practical help that it deserves a plat 
on the bookshelf of everyone who aspires to write 
fiction. Plot is treated from a new angle. One 
the unique and practical features is the building 
up of a plot from original germinal idea to coll 
plete short-story. It makes clear the consider 
tions which govern an editor’s choice of fiction. 


Other Recommendations, and Prices Postpaid 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur S 
vant Hoffman. $2.15. 

Fiction Writers On Fiction Writing, Hoffmat 


$2.65. 
Plotting the Short-Story, Culpepper Chunn. $1lt 
The 36 Dramatic Situations, Polti. $1.65. 
Writing to Sell, Edwin Wildman. $2.15. 
The Business of Writing, Holliday and Van Ret 
selaer. $2.15. 


The Author & Journalist 


1839 Champa St. Denver, Cole 
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Mayfair is a new publication to be devoted to 
society, drama, motion pictures, etc., published at 
New York by the Mayfair Fortnightly, Inc. It 
made its appearance with the September 15th issue 
and will be published fortnightly thereafter. R. 
Copeland is the editor. 


People’s Home Journal, 80 Lafayette Street, 
New York, announces a new editor, Katharine 
Clayberger, who succeeds William A. Johnston. 


Woman’s Viewpoint Magazine has moved from 
110 W. Forty-second Street to 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. Its rate of payment for mate- 
rial is now 1 cent a word on publication. 


Correspondence addressed to Police Magazine, 
19 W. Forty-fourth Street, New York, is returned 
marked “Refused.” 


Social Progress, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, 
has been rechristened Progress. According to the 
managing editor, Anna E. Reury, Progress is in 
the market for historical, biological, travel and 
constructive articles and will not use fiction, 
sociological articles or serials. Payment for mate- 
rial will be made on publication. 


The Northern Light, according to B. C. Hagg- 
lund of Holt, Minn., a poetry magazine, “will ap- 
pear for the first time on or about November 10. 
We would especially like to hear from poets of the 
Northwest, but will welcome contributions from 
everywhere.” Mr. Hagglund does not state by 
whom the magazine will be published or whether 
payment is made for poetry. 


John Martin's Book House, 33 W. Forty-ninth 
Street, New York, writes that it has discontinued 
the publishing of books. 


The following periodicals have recently reported 
themselves overstocked: Boy’s Comrade, 2710 
Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo.; Milady Beautiful, 
LaCrosse, Wis.; Hygeia, Chicago; Olive Leaf, 
Rock Island, Ill.; Hunter-Trader-Trapper, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Metropolitan Golfer, New York City; 
Dog Topics, Los Angeles. 


_ Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, 
in its Garden Reminders department announces : 
‘If you have learned something of real interest in 
your garden work, which you would like to pass 
on to others, let us know about it. We will pay 
$l for every tip which we can use. Address Gar- 
den Reminders.” 


Menorah Journal has moved from 107 W. 
Thirteenth Street to 63 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


National Taxicab & Motor Bus Journal has 
changed its name to National Motor Bus & Taxi- 
‘ab Journal and has moved from 120 Anne Street, 
Chicago, to 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Trained Nurse & Hospital Review, formerly at 
TW, Thirty-ninth Street, is now located at 468 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Prize Contests 


x 


McClure’s, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New York, 
has extended from January 1 to March 31, 1927, 
the closing date of its $25,000-prize novel contest 
in connection with Cosmopolitan book publication 
and Cosmopolitan motion picture production. The 
November issue states that the contest is “aimed 
at the new writer,” and names Kathleen Norris, 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke and George Barr McCutch- 
eon as judges. 


Nature Magazine, publication of the American 
Nature Association, Washington, D. C., Richard 
W. Westwood, assistant editor, reports: “At this 
time we are tremendously overstocked in practi- 
cally every line and do not offer a ready market: 
except for outstanding material both photographi- 
cally and textually. In our November issue, we 
are running a prize contest in which we offer $25 
for the best rebuttal in not more than 200 words to 
a statement of George Jean Nathan in the Septem- 
ber issue of The American Mercury in which he 
takes considerable exception to the musical quality 
of the songs of birds. We are also planning to 
run some photographic contests along the lines of 
roadside beautification, the general idea being the 
two best contrasting picttres showing ugly and 
beautiful roadsides. This contest will be an- 
nounced in the December issue and the prize will 
be $25 for the best two pictures.” 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Prize De- 
partment, 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, an- 
nounces prizes of $3000, $1500 and $500 for the 
best name and slogan descriptive of the new Bruns- 
wick machine. The contest closes at midnight, De- 
cember 15, 1926. A name will not be considered 
apart from the slogan that accompanies it, and vice 
versa. Any number of names with slogans may be 
entered. The same slogan may be offered with 
various names, and vice versa. The slogan must 
not exceed ten words in length. Entries should be 
written or typed on one side of paper only, put- 
ting name on one line with accompanying slogan 
underneath it. Name and address should be writ- 
ten on each entry. Manuscripts should be sent to 
the above address or deposited in special boxes pro- 
vided for the purpose in Brunswick stores through- 
out the country. In the event of a tie, the full 
prize will be awarded to each tied contestant. 


The Contest Guide, 714 N. Hamline Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minn., offers a $10 first prize, 5 one-year and 
5 half-year subscriptions, for the best eleven an- 
swers to the question, “What is the best slogan now 
in use, and why?” The name of the concern and 
product using the chosen slogan must be stated. 
The letter explaining “Why” is to be limited to 
200 words. Entries will be received from Novem- 
ber 1 to November 30. Address Slogan Editor. 
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Little Letters 
ON SCREEN WRITING 


NO. 7 


Metro-Goldwyn Distributing Corporation, 
1540 Broadway, New York. 


“Our principal source of mate- 
rial is the published novel and the 
produced play. To. sell his story 
first to a magazine is to the au- 
thor’s advantage.”’ 


The editors of THe AutHuor & JouRNAL- 
ist, in collaboration with screen authorities, 
have produced an indispensable tool for the 
professional as well as the beginning writer. 
It contains sixteen important chapters cov- 
ering every essential phase of the subject, 
including censorship and marketing. 


How to Write a Screenable Plot 
Into Your Fiction Story 


De Luxe, cloth bound book 
Three free assignment criticism coupons 
Booklet of assignments 


SPECIALLY PRICED COMPLETE, 
$5 POSTPAID 
Order from the S. T. C. 4 The Author & 
Journalist, 1839 Champa +» Denver, Colo. 


Send for free booklet, “How to Sell Stories 
to the Moving Picture Producers.” 


In Writinc To ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
Tue AvutHor & JOURNALIST 


WE ARE PRINTING 


Books of Distinctive 


sible. State how man 


For authors desirous 
of issuing their own 
material — prose or 
verse —in book or 
booklet form. The 
Author & Journalist 
printing plant is one 
of the most modern 
and best equipped in 
the West. Our serv- 
ices not only insure 
typographical excel- 
lence, but correct 


and modern arrangement. 
esigning the booklet to 


all details, from 
copyrighting. 


copies will be printed, 
kind of paper and style 
of binding, number of 
words in MS. and num- 
ber of desired. 
If possible, enclose 
sample of the style of 
publication you have 

mind. The more 
specific the directions, 
the more definite our 
estimate. 


We can handle 


Printing Department 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1835 Champa Street. 


Denver, Colorado 


The A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, has ap. 
nounced that it will pay $250 for the best artick 
on “What Simplification Has Done for Our Busi. 
ness,” $150 for the second best, and $75 each for 
the two next best, in a contest ending December 31, 
1926. The test of the articles will be: Does i 
tell in experience terms, with details and results 
how a business used the principle of simplification? 
Can the business-man reader understand the use » 
well that he can intelligently consider the applic. 
tion to his own business? Manuscripts submitted 
which do not win prizes will be considered for pub- 
lication at space rates. Address manuscripts ani 
requests for further information to Secretary, Sim 
plification Awards, at the above address. 


Children, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, offers four prizes, a first of 
$15 and three of $5 each, for the four best letters 
submitted to the managing editor before November 
15, suggesting subjects for discussion in the magi- 
zine based on their own experience as parents 
Letters should be not more than 300 words in 
length. 


Guy Harrington, managing director of Sys- 
tem, the Magazine of Business, Cass, Huron, and 
Erie Streets, Chicago, writes that he is in the 
market for ten or twelve letters that tell “jus 
what plan, policy, method or idea was ‘lifted’ from 
the magazine, in what issue and in what article i 
appeared, how it was used and what results were 
obtained from its use. Each letter should k 
written in the first person, concisely to get the 
most possible detail in to the limited space, ani 
signed by the person whose experience is related’ 
Ten dollars each will be paid for the first usable 
letters and regular rates for all others acceptable 
The July issue gives a sample letter of the kind 
desired. 


The Buffalo Specialty Company, 63 Liquid Ve 
neer Building, Buffalo, N. Y., is offering $4000 in 
cash prizes for “simple expressions,” not over 1% 
words in length, of what you consider the ott 
standing and most desirable quality or characteris 
tic of Liquid Veneer, and why. “Contestants 
may secure entry blanks from a dealer, or by writ 
ing to the company. There are 55 cash awards 
ranging from $500 to $10 each. Contest closes 
December 31, 1926. 


» The Chicago Tribune, Tribune Tower, Tribunt 
Square, Chicago, Ill, is offering $7500 in casi 
prizes to architects and architectural draftsmen {ot 
designs for small houses. The competition clos 
December Ist, 1926. Information may be obtaiaél 
by addressing The Chicago Tribune Small Home 
Competition. 


The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kansas, ® 
its “Around The Family Table” department, * 
offering three prizes of $5 each for the three be 
letters received on the subject “Does Close Fri 
ship Pay?” Address Rachel Ann Neiswendet. 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


1e applice- 
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People’s Home Journal, 80 Lafayette Street, 
New York, announces over the signature of its 
new editor, Katherine Clayberger: “We have 
planned for -1927 a larger number of stories of 
real and vital interest, some of them by writers 
well known to the People’s Home Journal family, 
some by new writers with a new appeal.” In addi- 
tion to continuing its animal stories for children, 
1927 plans include, according to the announcement, 
in its Homemakers’ Bureau, in co-operation with 
the directors and supervisors of Pratt Institute 
School of Household Science and Arts, a new 
monthly series of articles on repairing and remod- 
eling homes, a new series on simplifying home- 
makers’ work, and “better and more inspirational 
material” in the regular department, and services 
on gardening, fashions and clothes and gift-mak- 
ing, baby and child care, health and physical 
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charm, etiquette, home-heating, and nutrition, 
to get thee Menus, recipes, etc. Occasionally a poem is used. 
space, ani Mrs. Mary B. Charlton is managing editor. 

is relate’ Eden Publications, Inc., 45 W. Forty-fifth 
first usable B Street, New York, writes: “Your readers may be 
acceptable interested to know that a new magazine using 
of the kind & first person stories is being launched, the first is- 


sue to appear early in January. Naturally, we’re 


Liquid Ve ff 0" to accept lots of material right now. The 
ng. $4000 in stories we want must be simply and clearly writ- 
ot over 19 ten, have a strong love interest and plenty of well- 
or the ott Motivated dramatic action. They also must have 


amoral tone, but not too much preaching. And 
last, but most important, they must be plausible. 
For the right kind of stories (which should run 
up to about 3000 words in length, except two-part 
stories, which may run around 7000 words), we 
will pay up to 2 cents a word on acceptance. We 
want good material and will go a long way to co- 
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The New York Herald-Tribune Magazine, 225 
W. Fortieth Street, New York, Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, editor, writes that it is “in the 
matket for timely articles about important sub- 
iets and for real humor. We publish a little 


be obtained 
mall Homes 


Kansas, 


is 4 
ae hetry from time to time. Payment for verse de- 
4 Fri pends entirely upon its importance and the value 
iowa of the name of the author. The quality of the 


Yetse comes first. 
Mage for articles.” 


We pay from $30 to $100 a 


The Nation’s Business, c/o U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., pays on acceptance 
at about 3 cents a word for articles, although the 
rate varies according to the subject matter, method 
of treatment, and author’s reputation. It uses arti- 
cles of 2500 to 3000 words on subjects of general 
interest to the average business man, semi-fiction 
stories on subjects of business interest, editorials 
and verse. 


The Fun Shop, formerly at 250 Park Avenue, 
is now at 1475 Broadway, New York. M. F. Ju- 
dell, editor, reports: “Our keenest demand is for 
jokes and anecdotes that are cleverly humorous, 
peppy, smart, and full of human interest; verse, 4 
to 24 lines, that has humorous twist or punch in 
the last line or lines; prose,burlesques of any kind; 
and any other humorous conceits. All material 
should be sent to the main offices The Fun Shop 
departments in our ninety papers are all served 
from here,” 


Love Romances, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
will not be in the market for serials for three 
months, according to an announcement by the edi- 
tor, Betty Bennett. “We are in the market for 
gripping, clean love stories emotionally told and 
having strong plot interest, of 3000 to 6000 words 
and novelettes of 9000 to 12,000 words. We use 
simply written poems with strong love interest, for 


_which there is no set length, paying 1 cent a word 


upon acceptance. Movie and book rights as well 
as American serial rights are released.” 


Sunset, the Pacific Monthly, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, is stocked at present with 
serials. “We buy only first American serial 
rights,” states the managing editor, Joseph Henry 
Jackson. “We are in the market for articles of 
from 2500 to 3000 words on up-to-date Western 
topics; short-stories, 3000 to 6000 words, of love, 
adventure, and romance, with modern Western set- 
tings preferred. We also use very short verse with 
a human-interest note and photos of Western cur- 
rent events and Western people.” 


Field and Stream, 45, W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, Ray P. Holland, editor, writes: “Manu- 
scripts for us should contain not over 3000 or 3500 
words. Good photographs are almost essential to 
acceptance. As the magazine is always made up 
at least six months in advance, it is seldom that we 
need any particular type of story.” 
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Brief Stories, 584 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., indicates its fiction wants in a recent editorial- 
page announcement as follows: “Not long ago one 
of the Western magazines that has always special- 
ized in fiction with an almost exclusively mascu- 
line appeal, announced that in the future its 
policy would include a woman interest and stories 
with an unquestioned feminine appeal. The edi- 
tors of Brief Stories would like to remind readers 
that such a policy is not new among the Western- 
story magazines. Brief has for a long time 
emphasized a certain type of feminine element in 
the fiction it prints. The girl of the outdoors, the 
athletic girl, the woman who is a good ‘pal,’ has 
always been a welcome figure in Brief Stories. 
While a love story that is wholesome, with an ac- 
tion setting, has given many a story in Brief a 
much wider and pleasanter appeal.” 


Fiction House, Inc., 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, sends this: “North-West Stories can use 
immediately one Western novelette of 12,000 to 
15,000 words. There are open dates on the sched- 
ule also for a Western novelette of about 25,000 
words and a Northern or North Woods novelette 
of 25,000 words. Lariat Story Magazine will not 
be in the market for a serial until next summer. 
Love Romances is filled up on serials and not 
inviting novelettes at this time, although this does 
not mean that an especially good one of 9000 to 
12,000 words would be turned back. Always ready 
to consider short-stories of 4000 to 6000 words, 
heavy with good human-interest plot and strong 
love interest. Action Stories is now filled up on 
novelettes. 


True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn., writes: 
“Right now we are looking for two or three serials 
—not over 15,000 words. Keep your shorts close 
to 5000 words.” 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn., writes: “A cow- 
country adventure serial, about 45,000 words long, 
is needed right now, and short stuff is at a pre- 
mium. Overloaded on biographical material right 
now, but need a few snappy Western ballads.” 


F:vans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit, announces: 

“In January we are beginning publication of 
The Crest, a new monthly magazine for the own- 
ers of Cadillac automobiles. We shall always be 
glad to receive and examine manuscripts or photo- 
graphs of interest to Cadillac owners. Quaint 
.motor routes, points of historic interest that the 
automobile has made accessible, and similar sub- 
jects of general interest to motorists, are desirable, 
especially if accompanied by photographs. News 
events in which a Cadillac car appears are also de- 
sirable. No responsibility will be assumed by us 
for the safe custody or return of material unless 
it is accompanied by return postage. Address all 
communications to the editor, The Crest, Evans- 
Winter-Hebb, Inc., 818 West Hancock, Detroit.” 


The Bankers Monthly, 536 So. Clark Street, Chi. 
cago, J. L. Dilley, associate editor, writes: “We 
are in the market for articles of direct interest t) 
the bank executive in helping him to determine 
matters of policy and to improve internal banking 
practice. We especially desire articles that per. 
tain to new business and advertising innovations 
reduction of cost by adoption of modern account. 
ing methods, etc. It seems difficult for the average 
free-lance writer to get our angle. The majority 
of articles submitted to our office have a gener 
appeal, and we, of course, must be specific in al 
instances to be of benefit to our banker readers 
We are only too glad to enter into correspondence 
with a free-lance writer who feels that he has, 
good lead for a story and we will help him to de 
velop it, offering suggestions as to just how he 
should go about obtaining interviews and con 
structing his story after the interview is obtained 
Manuscripts should be from 1500 to 2000 words in 
length and our regular rate of payment is 1 cent, 
word upon publication.” 

Real Detective Tales and Mystery Stories, 105) 
N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Edwin Baird, editor, 
emphatically states in reply to statements to the 
contrary that have been made by some contributors 
that the magazine pays 1 cent a word upward on 
acceptance and before publication for material: 
“We always pay before publication for everything 
we buy, and in a number of cases we pay promptly 
on acceptance. If a story is written especially for 
us, or if it is something that can be used fairly 
soon, a check is mailed to the author at once’ 
This magazine is in the market for detective ani 
police-work articles of 2000 to 4000 words, good 
detective short-stories under 6000 words, and nov- 
elettes under 25,000 words. It does not use serials 
editorials, verse or short miscellany. 

Flashlights, Room 570, 55 Forty-seconl 
Street, New York, is a proposed new monthly 
publication. This magazine forwards an unsignel 
statement of its needs, and fails to mention the 
names of editors or publishers. The letter is # 
follows: “We are in the market for clean, 1 
mantic stories, short, spirited action, love elemett 
essential, of not more than 2000 words, preferably 
1500 words, for a new monthly magazine. Tht 
first issue will be on: sale January 1. We will py 
at the rate of %4 to 1 cent a word on publicatiot 
for the first three issues, but after that will pa 
1 cent a word on acceptance. The field is opt 
for new writers.” 


House Furnishing Review, 71 Murray Stret 
New York, “is interested only in articles wht 
contain novel and original methods of selling 4 
displaying house furnishing merchandise,” writé 
the associate editor, G. K. Dahl. “As we retum 
more articles than we accept because of tritent 
and nonconformity with our needs, we hope f 
you will impress the importance of the latter up 
your subscribers.” 

(Continued on page 29) 
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